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bionic. woman ciel with = Feench 
1 ! reclaimed her, and the cadi would 
“resto 1 her to him, but she complained to the 
neannn Mant her husband intended to kill 


Her husband protested that he had not the 
wish to put her to death, but only desired to 
her back under his own roof, that she might be de- 

of a child which he believed to be his own. 
the injured Moor spoke with a French lawyer cn 
subject, and was asked if he meant to take back the 
: | frail one tov his arms, he answered indignantly, «No ! 
Micers | When the lion approaches to an accustomed fountain 
fficers, firids that the dogs have slaked their thirst at it, he 
| turns away from it in disdain.” The decision for pro- 
er{tecting this woman excited such a ferment among the 

Sed i that one of their chief cadis resigned his office. 
| Inclined as I am to believe, that the growing connec- 


sewed: crease of complicated social relations arising from thence 

of adul-|between them, will require a more. artificial system of 
: | jurisprudence, I cannot say that what I have seen of a 
oorish court of justice failed to impress me with re- 

spect. In that which I visited, the cadi was seated on a 

with an assessor on cach side of him; texts of the 
were written on the wall behind him, and before 
was a MS. copy of the holy book. He was a mild- 
5, elderly man, perhaps sixty or less, I admired 
patience and pains which he evidently took to inves- 
the case, the anxiety with which he seemed to con- 
is assessors, and the amicable tone in which he 
to the parties and wiinesses. ‘There was nothing 
of the Justice Shallow about him. The parties es 


Hl 


i 


, contempt were not man and wife, it was.a case of alleged chea- 

the had for| tery to the amount of eighty francs. The male, the de- 

oe Esthet Res Sn seme fendant, deposited his shoes at the door before entering 

e law: ‘oses. The ko-| the court; he was a great Jout, and I believe a rogue, for, 
Christians, « Let them be| without understanding Arabic, I could perceive that he 

he By appealing to|stammered and was confounded on being questioned. 
with no great diffeuk ; obtained His female accuser, according to the ungallant custom 


x ‘Troiee, Bsaeavee' the resembiance of an unfledged spar- 


wht 
rench tribunals, I could cities copy |row-hawk, She had a torgue, as the Irishman said of 
or ie Semen otis | last — his wife, that. would bother a rookery, and so by her 


—— 
LETTER XI. 


All the Algerines, Jews excluded, speak a patois dia- 
I will keep aloof from a/jlect of Arabic, though they affect to write the language 
bers eng plain.| purely in studied compositions. Before the conquest, a 
the change which | printing press was unknown in Algiers : about two years 
tion, it will tend to establish har-|ago the French established the “ Monitear Algérein,” 
French and Mahometan law; but it) which they promised should be written beth in their 
~ths amg ‘ses maintain: that ascen-| own language and in that of the natives; but this paper 
che of justice have|is a mere government gazette, with only a few Arabic 
ith no great right words for a motto, and is no way calculated to enlighten 
parang: ape a Africa. 
euaple:§ in its forms; but it is| Leweson, who wrote about Africa some sixty years ago, 
ents are rarely if ever written. | says that it was then rare to mect with a reading Moor; 
fo ane of ee having |if you did, his library consisted at most of the koran, 
t ight to be} and some commentaries upon it, with a couple of prayer 
; wa article to| books and some old Moorish chronicles : the last of these 
‘ ‘of Asien ind it was better |lucubrations, the chronicles, he describes in the most 
here is little| contemptuous terms. They are prolix, he says, and 
e decisions | stuffed with the marvellous—more stupid even than the 
a-| works of our monkish chroniclers. Notwithstanding all 
, | wish I understood Arabic, and were young enough 
+|to sit down to study those Moorish chronicles. None of 
: , go farther back than the times of 
Barbarossa and his brother: those adventurers are the 


rt} pet heroes of Algerine romance. 
Hearing, however, that there was euch a thing as mo- 


Ee my ees mc cog | 
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professor who is appointed by the French government te} ened the joys of their first evening by a cup of the for- 
teach Arabic here. He is an Egyptian, and his name, | bidden vintage. The poet not unnaturally figures their 
by a singular conjunction of the familiar and scriptural,| imaginations so exalted, that they heard the wine and 
ic Johnny Pharaoh; but he is a worthy Jobuny, and not|/the wax-light speak out, and maintain a controversy 
in the least like his namesake of Red Sea mem ry.|about their comparative claims to the gratitude of the 


| ° . . ” 
When I asked him if he could help me to any modern} happy pair:—*I am a sun in their chamber, quoth the 


Arabic poetry, that had been written in or about Algiers! wax-light : “ when heaven is dark, I bring beams to their 
—+ Modern Arabic poctry !” he exclaimed ; “why there] eyes by which they ean see each other’s beauty. —“ And 
is no more a poet on the face of the earth.” Hem, I|T put a new life into their life, and a new soul into their 
thought, Johnny, your truth is more plain than pleasant. | soul,” responds the wine. ‘he lovers are flattered by 
« But, let me see,” continued he, “ perhaps there may be] the controversy, and encourage it; but I suppose get at 
some slight exception to the general barrenness of mo-| last overdazzled with the eloquence of the one candidate, 
dern poctry in a few of the popular songs, which are|and overcome by the influence of the other, There 
clever, but licentious.” «'That will not do for me,” Ij exists, I believe, a translation of this poem in German. 
replied; “you must help me to something warranted | Leweson’s account of it makes me think it has a spice 
yoral.? “Oh, then, you must have something war-| of originality, though, I fear, a Jittle prurient. 

ited dull.’ Well, home his translations came to me, On a general view of the Algerines, I should not 
and sure enough no fault of his, for I know he trans-| despair of their becoming one day a literary, scientific, 
lated them faithfully, they were somniferously dull. Can-| and highly-refined people. Our common idea of the 
ning was once asked by an English clergyman how he} Moors is, that they are savage and unsocial, but that is 
had liked the sermon he had preached before him.|as vulgar an error as blackening the visage of Othello. 
«© Why, it was a short sermon,” quoth Canning. “Ob!|'They are generally courteous and intelligent. Captain 
yes,” said the preacher, “ you know I avoid being tedi-| Rozet affirms* that the majority ef them are better edu- 
ous.” “ Al! but,” replied Canning, “you were tedious.” | cated than the majority of Frenchmen, i. e. that fewer 
In like manner, though those translated sonnets were] of them are ignorant of reading and writing. It is true 
but six in number, I thought them as wearisome as if Ij that their schools are not conducted on the Lancasterian 
had clambered through a hundred. ‘The poetaster con-| system, as we were told by a would-be discoverer of 


cludes by saying, “ Write on my tomb that I have been} mare’s-nests; but they diffuse a pretty general education, 
murdered by my black-eyed gazelle.” “ And she served) and every Moorish boy learns to read the koran, to 
you right, you caterwauler,” I re sponded. | W rite, and to cast accounts by the first four rules of 
The popular songs of Algiers are by all accounts) arithmetic. I have already alluded to an historical work 
very gross. ‘Those sonnets which my friend Pharaoh | by a living Moorish Algerine, entitled “The Mirror of 
translated for me in one respect are tolerable, that they | Algiers,” which, with all its faults, is not destitute of 
tre modest, and express, however monotonously, the| interest, : 
fecling of sentimental love. How such a feeling can} I have obtained a French, and, I believe, a literal trans- 
exist among the Moors is to me surprising. From all} lation of one effusion of the modern Algerine muse, which, 


that I can learn of their domestic manners, that pure | if not intrinsically worth much, is at least curiously inter- 


but free intercourse between the sexes, which is the/esting from the subject. It was written, I imagine, by 
prelude to our courtships, which ripens acquaintance|some one of the ‘Turks or Colouglis, whose beautiful 
into friendship, and refines sensation into sentiment, | country-seats were ravaged and confiscated by the French. 
cannot be known among this people. When a man| If my version of it should seem to you like the unfortu- 
wishes to have a handsome wife and the daughter of a | nate sermon, to be “ both brief and te divus,” I pray you 
respectable family, he efther bribes one of her negresses,| not to mistake it for sheer prose, as you will discover 


or hires some female merchant of trinkets and millinery,| rhymes if you will look out for them. 
not to carry her a love-letter, but to give him a true and | 

faithful description of her person, eyes, stature, com-| LAMENTATION FOR THE FALL OF ALGIERS. 
plexion, features, &c. Now, in the true and faithful | 
report which he receives there is always some chance of} 


the portraiture being flattered, for his informants will] 


BY A NATIVE POET. 


Algiers, once a victress and queen, 


very naturally convey a hint of their commission to the | “ “ will bind meh’ the wounds she deplores ? 
marriageable lady, and, like the judges of Russia, be apt} at “pe is : fountain of tears. f 
to take a bribe on both sides. The zealous match-m ikers| ' h! Pd lay down my life for the bold Algerine 


° | y . < is a sc fj . nance 
will, therefore, act up to Lord Bacon’s definition of| Who could banish the cross from our shores, 


poetry, and accommodate the shows of things to the| And restore thee, my country, Algiers ! 
wishes of the mind. ‘Thus, the lover, with dreams of} But our battle by traitors was lost, 

beauty in his heart, may find himself betrothed one fine| And our bravest were blind with despair ; 
morning to a hag or a dowdy; and when her veil is! Like drunkards they fell heap on heap: 
lifted, the Lord have mercy upon him! How blessedly | Hence, my reason with frenzy is cross’d, 
different is the matter with us: we deny our devotion! My lips breathe but accents of care, 

even to personal beauty, when the soul’s free and good| And my eyelids are strangers to sleep. 
will is not fascinated. Nevertheless, I cannot help sus- De 7 head ‘ 
pecting that there are stolen means of courtship between|, e: struction hangs over our town, 

the young Moors and Mooresses more than are commonly ! he Jew triumphs phisine a wate, 

avowed in the description of their manners. By the His hyena-like laugh n: as free. 

wan, tk eens wa bal teak in the dre ot Oe In the dust of defeat and disgrace trodden down, 
of Algiers, Hussein Pasha, that he had affection enough Can I live to behold thee, Algiers ! 


for his daughter to wish her to marry a husband of her I must leave thee, my country, and flee. 





own choice, ‘To be sure the proceeding was not quite} All night sorrow scorches my brow, 


in our style of romance. He took her to a window] And the day brings no longer its sweets ; 
under which he had brought together some of the best-| I am sentenced in exile to roam, 

looking men of Algiers, and he bade her make her elec-| For the Nazarene tramples us now ; 
tion, She chose—ah! sinking of poetry !—a handsome] The Infidels swarm in our streets, 
youth, whose vocation was that of a wrestler. And yet,| And our home is no longer our home. 
after all, has not Shakspeare made Rosalind fall in love 


; we Weep, weep, for o ory i ; 
with Orlando from seeing him wrestle? The anecdote p, weep, for our glory is quench’d, 


Our arms and our ensigns are gone ; 

And the foe has his banner unroll’d 

In the forts where the locks of our treasures were wrench’d. 
Our eyes swam in tears to look on— 

Theirs sparkled in counting our gold. 


at least proves that a woman’s free will in matrimony 
was even respected by a Dey of Algiers. 
Leweson, though he was scarcely more fortunate than 
my self in getting translations of any interesting Algerine 
poetry, mentions one exception, It is a poem by a 
Moorish Cadi of Algiers, interspersed with prose, and is} From our gardens and bowers we ’re thrust, 
entitled « A Dialogue between the Wine and the Wax-} Asking, friendless, a morsel of bread ; 
candle.” It is remarkable that the jolly cadi should} And our bravest and best are undone ; 
have made wine the subject of eulogy. The scene is a 








Oh! would, where my forefathers sleep in the dust, 
I could lay down my desolate head, 
I would fly from the light of the sun! 


They have hew’d down our booths and chiosques ; 
Nay, our women have sold them their charms! 

They have fled to the spoilers’ embrace : 

To the pourers of wine, that demolish’d our mosques, 
They have gone, to the Infidels’ arms— 

Oh! live I to tell the disgrace ? 


No children shall spring from our beds, 

Our fruits are the spoil of the foe ;. 

Our patriots, by lands and by seas, 

Are scattered,—Heaven’s anger is over our heads! 
But Alla will pity our woe ; 

There is mercy in all his decrees. 





Che Crusaders; 
oR, 
SCENES, EVENTS, AND CHARACTERS, FROM THE 
TIMES OF THE CRUSADES. 


Pirst Services. 


BY THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, 


-| Author of “*The Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy,” 


“Tales and Popular Fictions,” &e. 


The following delightful series of anecdotes, rather 








than histories, has been received with extraordinary favour 
|in Europe, where repeated editions, for the last two years, 


jattest equally the popularity of the-work, and the sub- 
| ject. The few who have perused it in America, have 
| given it their unqualified approbation, and as it is of per- 
manent value, we have the more pleasure in presenting 
it to the humerous readers of the “ Library.” 

The history of the Middle Ages is a fine field for an 
energetic and tasteful compiler like Mr. Keightley. The 
crusades, the tilts, and tournaments of feudal times, are 
read with the interest of a romance, and are the theme 
of every chivalrous spirit; the materials, not merely 
afforded by those times themselves, but the labours of 
historians, are so rich, that the young as well as the old 
generally hurry to them, in their light readings, as to a 
land of romance. 

The present work consists of two handsome volumes; 
the second was published a few months after the first, 
which arrangement, for the sake of variety, we shall 
imitate, leaving the last for our second volume of the 
present year. In the preface to the second volume, the 
author says, “It cannot be regarded as presumption in 
the writer to say, that he is convinced that the Crusades 
and the Crusaders will be better known from these yo- 
lumes, than from Mr. Mills’ History of the Crusades, or 
any other works on the subject in our language. It is 
also hoped, that they may be instrumental in correcting 
the erroneous ideas given by those writers who have 
made the Crusades the theme of their romances, 

The following is his preface to the first :— 


“The present work, as is sufficiently indicated by its 
title, is not designed to be a regular history of the Cru- 
sades. It is a picture of manners rather than a narrative 
of events. The object proposed has been to set before 
the view of the reader, as clearly as the existing docu- 
ments permit, the Crusaders, the Greeks, the Turks, and 
the Saracens, of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as 
they lived, thought, and acted. Hence there will be 
found much more of anecdote in the following pages 
than is perhaps consistent with legitimate historic nar- 
rative. Discussion has been avoided as being unsuitable 
to a work of this kind, and reflections are introduced 
only where they seemed to be required, and presented 





nuptial chamber, where the bride and bridegroom height- 


» 
~ 





* In his “ Voyage dans la Régence d’ Alger.” 


themselves naturally, The narration, though not lay- 
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P THE CRUSADERS. 








ing claim to the rank of history, is, however, consecu-|tem}; the third, the discovery of the New World, and 
tive; for, perhaps, very few readers are sufficiently |of the passage to India, which have “in unbounded 
familiar with the history of the Crusades to be able to|commerce mixed the world,” and spread the noblest por- 
understand and relish its scenes, events, and characters, | tion of:mankind over the entire face of the earth. These 
when presented in an unconnected form, and the interest | three events are all linked together in the chain of cause 
is always best sustained by a regular succession of|and effect, but it is not our present purpose to trace the 
events, connection ; we are only called upon to sketch the state 
“It may, perhaps, seem to some persons, that the|of the world at the time when the Crusades began. 
piety of the Christians and Mahomedans of those 
times is praised too highly, and their superstition treated 
in too gentle terms. The only reply is, that they are 
represented as they were; that piety, though ill directed, The seventh century of the Christian era was wit- 
may be, and in the present case evidently was, sincere;}ness of a great and sudden change in the moral and 
that we should pity rather than fail at error and super-| political condition of the East. It is marked by the ap- 
stition, and when we contemplate them, feel grateful to/pearance of Mahomed (Ii/ustrious*) the Prophet of 
the Author of all good for the superior degree of light | God, as he is styled by those who profess his religion. 
which it has pleased Him to bestow on us.” | It is not our intention to become the panegyrists of 
, : |the prophet, but truth compels us to acknowledge that 
As our readers have lately accompanied Lamartine to | he possessed many great and noble qualities, and we 


STATE OF THE EAST. 





the Holy Land, they will be the more ready to peruse a| might in charity believe, that born as he was in the 
midst of idolatry, with the whole world lying in dark- 
ness around him, the light religiont of Persia, (by far 
the purest system of unrevealed religion,) sunk and de- 
soe graded, the Mosaic law become a burdensome and pue- 
rile superstition, and even Christianity itself nearly lost 


summary history, like the present, of the events he so 
frequently and so beautifully alludes to. 





THE FIRST CRUSADE. 


INTRODUCTION, of the sublime sentence on which his religious system 
it is pleasant, and it is profitable, to view the power rests, There is no God but God. 





163 








arms of the Arabs reached the Loire. But on the field 


Germans, and a victory, in its cons¢ quences reserpbling 
those of Salamis and Plata, rescued the religion and 
manners of the West from Asiatic influence, 

In spite of reason, we always take pleasure in foliow- 
ing the career of victory ; the mind feels elated by the 
contemplation of energy in action. and our moral sense 
is condemned to silence for the time. But there is an 
agreeable feature in the narration of the Arabian con- 
quests, which lessens our horror of the bloodshed and 
misery attendant on war—they were not sanguinary, 
The Arab is by nature averse to blood, and little dis« 





osed to cruelty. Hence, few acts of atrocity stain the 
| . : ; o. 

early annals of Arabian empire, and we can follew the 
warriors from victory to victory, without having our feel- 


All was 


{ . . 7 ° 
j}honourable warfare; the choice of the koran, the tri- 


jings outraged by details of savage ferocity.* 


bute, or the sword, was given to eve ry people whom they 
attacked. If they accepted the first, they were received 
as brethren in the faith; if the sceond, they became sub- 
jects; if they tried the third without success, they still 
had their option of the former two. 

The religion given by Mahomed to Arabia was 
named Islam, (resignation,) whence those who hold it 


beneath the weight of false philosophy and abject idola-| are called Moslems by the Arabs, and Mussulmans by the 
try—he may have been sincere in the first enunciation! Persians. It was contained in a book named the koran, 


(reading,) which the prophet asserted had been brought 
down from heaven by the angel Gabriel. Besides the 





and the wisdom of the Deity in the natural world. It} But be this as it may, there is no doubt but that as} 
is equally pleasant, and more profitable, to contemplate |soon as victory smiled on the banners of the prophet in| 
these attributes in their operation on the actions and {his first military encounters, his political horizon widen-| 
destinies of man. Hence arise the dignity and the utility |ed, and he aspired to triumphs of which at his outsct he | 
of history. But history, to produce this high moral icould not even have dreamed. ‘Then was promulgated | 
effect, must be viewed universally, and not partially ; we | the maxim that the faith was to be spread by the sword ;} 
must not dwell on the petty intrigues of courts and|the enthusiasm of his followers was exalted by the as-| 





cabinets, or minute details of national history, or mili-|surance, that a night spent on guard was of more value} 
tary-operations in wars caused by ambition alone. Wein the sight of God, than sixty years passed in prayer :) 
must from time to time ascend some moral eminence, | flight on the day of conflict rendered valueless all for-| 
and behold the various tribes and nations which occupy | mer good actions: the highest rewards of paradise were | 
the face of the earth in their internal state, and their | reserved for the martyrs, i. e. those who fell in  battles| 
action and reaction on each other. Then shall we be- | waged for the extension of the faith; and such a para-| 
hold harmony resulting from apparent discord, and Divine | dise as the artful prophet presented to the glowing ima-| 
wisdom operating where at first we discerned only hu-|gination of his Arabs! Its blissful regions were, h¢ 
man folly. jassured them, filled with all that could give delight to 
It is with this view that we have selected, for our|the senses; instead of parched and arid sands, their eyes 
present subject, the period of the Crusades, those roman-| would there rest on verdant meads, through which trans- 
tic, and, in the eyes of heartless and sceptical philoso-|lucent rivulets murmured over beds, whose pebbles were | 
phy, wild and foolish expeditions of the warlike nations | diamonds, rubies, and emeralds; there they would re} 
of the West, to conquer and retain the land in which cline in tents, each formed of a single pearl, on cush- 
the Son of God had run his earthly éareer. We view |ions and carpets of the richest texture, and feed on meats 
it as a period presenting some of the most extraordinary I served up on dishes of gold and precious stones, by an-| 
phenomiena that the world has ever witnessed,—a period | gelic attendants of surpassing beauty; seventy of the | 
full with the names and deeds of mighty men, and events | maids of paradise, named hoories, with eyes black as 
and revolutions whose effects are felt even at the present those of the antelope, and stature straight and graceful | 
day. It is, farther, a period of which no adequate and |as the cypress, attired in robes of eye-delighting green, 
satisfactory account exists in our language, and around | should be assigned to each of the blessed as his celestial 
the early part of which the genius of one of the greatest | spouses, and the air of paradise would resound for ever) 
of modern pocts* has cast such a blaze of romantic|with the melodious voice of the angel, whose office it 
splendour, that the eyes of even the soberest enquirers | was to sing the praises of Ged, With such a reward 
after historic truth are occasionally dazzled. To dispel |in view, of the truth of which he entertained not the 
illusion, and set before the reader the Crusaders as they |shade of a doubt, need we wonder that the Arab war- 
lived, thought, and acted, is our object. tior smiled at death, and saw life depart with exultation ! 
The birth of Christ, independent of its effect on the and that feats of heroisin almost passing belief were 
spiritual concerns of man, seems to have been, as it were, | achieved ? 
the signal for mighty changes in the moral and political At the death of the prophet, the whole of Arabia 
condition of the world. History, previous to this im-| obeyed his law, and in the short space of three-and- 
portant event, oflers to view nothing of great and per- thirty years from his first assumption of arms, the Ara- 
manent effect on mankind in their political relations, but | bian dominion was extended from the Atlantic to the 





the conquest of the East by Alexander the Great. But | Indus, from the straits of Babelmandel to the confines | « 


coeval with the appearance of our Lord was the forma-|of Tartary. Martial energy was departed from the 
tion and the reduction beneath the power of one, of an | Greeks and Persians, and they offered but a feeble re- 
empire, whose extent has only once been equaled. Three | sistance to the sons of the desert. When the straits of 
great events have since occurred to alter the moral face |Gades were crossed, the degenerate West Goths showed | 


2 se ° 
the temporal and the spiritual head of the 


moral duties with which no religion can dispense, it en- 
joined prayer at the appointed hours, almsgiving, fasting 
in the month Ramazan, and, if possible, a pilgrimage to 
the kaaba, or holy house, at Mecea. The confession of 
faith of the Moslem is, Where is na God but God, and 
Mahomed is his prophet. 

The khalif, that is, st 








ecessor of the prophet, was alike 
ire. He 


troops to victory; he dispensed justice; and 





led t 
every Friday he preached and prayed publicly in’ the 
mosk. The first four khalifs, Aboo Bekr, Othman, Omar 


; 


and Ali, were freely elected by the people. Moawiah, a 
descendant of the prophet’s uncle Ommivah, having 
murdered the sons of Ali, seized on the supreme dignity, 





»}and his family retained it for a space of ninety year 








The seat of their dominion was Damascus. The stai 
jand mantle of the prophet (the symbols of supremacy) 
were wrested from them by the y of Abbas; and 
Bagdad; on the Tigris, then became seat of empl 
The dismemberment of the Arabian empire now ¢ 
menced. Abed-er-Rahman, (servant of the Merce? ) 
an Ommiyade, escape d to Spain, and was there a kn Wwe 
ledged as the rightful khalif, and reigned at Cordova, 


Ali having been the cousin of the pro} het, and 
espoused Fatima, his only child, his posterity were by 
many regarded as having the best right to the khalifate : 
and areal or pretended descendant of his, taking advan- 


tage of this fecling, established an ind pendent state on 


the north coast of Africa. His dynasty, named the Fati- 
mites, afterwards made the conquest of E vpt and Sy 

ria. They reigned at Cairo, and were the inveterate foes 
of the khalifs of Bagdad, each represenung the others 


as heretics and schismaties. 


Like all possessed of uncontrolled power, the Abbas 
side and Fatimite khalifs rapidly degenerated. The latter 
became mere puppets in the hands of their viziers,+ or 


ministers. ‘The former, to emancipate themselves from 


a similar state of thraldom, invoked the aid of Toehrul, 


the son of Seijuk, chief of a Turkish tribe beyond the 
Oxus, which had embraced the moslem faith. ‘Toghrul 
beved the call, and the temporal power was cenferred 
on him by the Abbasside khalif. ILimself, his nephew, 
Alp Arslan, (Strong Lion,) and grand-nephew, Malek 
Shah, (Aing-king,) extended their conquests west- 


wards; they wrested from the unwarlike Grecks Ro 


of the earth; the first, the great migration of the Gotho-| equal want of energy. Spain was conquered with ra-|7. e. Asia Minor; and the feeble Patimites were unabl 


Germanic and Sarmatian taces of men, which overturn- | pidity ; the barrier of the Pyrenees was passed, and the | 

ed the empire of Rome, introduced new manners and | 

habits, and eVentually diffused Christianity to the re-| * We will, as we go along, translate such oriental 

motest bounds of the earth; the second, the expeditions | names as ere significant. 

of which we write, which extended and enlarged the} + The ancient Persians believed in two principles, one | 

intercourse of nations, and led to our present social sys- good, the other evil, named Ormuzd and Abriman; the 

|former they represented as dwelling in light, the latter 
* Torquato Tasso, in his “Jerusalem Delivered.” As in darkness. ,Ormuzd was the object of love, Ahriman 

we proceed, we shall refer to this poem, and the trans-{of aversion. Light and fire were the symbols before 

lation of Wiffen may be used by the reader. which they worshiped the good being. 











to withhold Syria from their grasp. 

* In the subsequent narrative, we shall have frequent 
oceasion to mark the difference in this respect between 
the Arabs and the Turks. 

1 Vizier signifies a porter or bearer of bur 
very apt name for a minister of state. 

+ The subjects of the Fatimite khalifs in Egypt and 


The reader will bear in 


ichs,——a 


Syria were called Saracens. 
mind the difference between them and the Turks, 


of Tours, Christian Europe was saved by an army of 


































ten THE CRUS undenaall 
Sich was the state of the East at the elose of the two powers. In thew very 1 while of the eleventh century,}in his stead at Rome, the tone was given to the pupal 
eleventh century. the conditions of this problem were fulfilled. policy, and each succeeding pontiff conscientiously deem- 
The energetic emperor, Henry IIL, died in the yearjed it his sacred duty to carry into effect the plans of 
STATE OF THE WEST. 1056, leaving his son, Henry IV. a child of but six years) Gregory for the extension of the sacerdotal dominion. 
Vhen all the conquests made by the arms of the Ro-| old. The animating spirit of the church at this time| But the church remained for some time in a divided 
man republic had become united under the dominion of) was the archdeacon Hildebrand, the greatest man of his! state, and the imperial and the church party had each 
one, and a despotism similar to those of the East had/| age, a man worthy to rank with the greatest of any age.| their pope. 
been establishe tnotives to emulation and virtuous! During Henry’s minority, owing to the ill condvet of his| The feudal system was at this time in its fall vigour. 
exertion being withdrawn, the progress of degeneracy | guardians, the imperial power declined in consequence,| William the Conqueror had introduced it into England, 
was rapid. Military virtue, which rarely exists unless! and the bad education which he received rendered bim}and the Normans had established it in southern Italy. 
in coniunetion with simple manners, or sustained by a/ little fit to revive it. In the vear 1073, Hildebrand! The Hungarians were become Christians, and the 
sense of glory and a pride of country, was no longer to| placed himself, by the title of Gregory VIL, on the pel Christian dominions in Spain were extended to the Ta- 
be found in the empire; and the hardy tribes, which) pal throne, whose policy he had directed for the thirty! gus, and the mountains of Castile. In the wars of the 
poured down in a detuge from the forests of Germany | preceding years. f Iberian peninsula, the warriors of the West had learned 
and the North, speedily made themselves masters of the] ‘The constitution of the church, which had been aris-| to consider the bearing of arms against the moslems as 
entire of the we stern e npire of Rome, whose religion | tocratic, was now become monarchical. There were in| a sacred duty. 
they embraced, and whose manners they mingled with| Europe two great monarchs, the emperor and the pope,| The Comnenian family, whe now filled the throne of 
their own. ; ; and the world would not bear two suns—one must be] the Eastern empire, had difficulty to defend it against the 
Europe, north of the mountain range of the Alps and] subordinate. Temporal dominion, said the advocates of! Seljukian Turks and the Normans of Italy. The pre- 
Pyrene es, | 1s. from time immemorial, been the abode of] the papacy, began with violence, and by violence it must! sent emperor, Alexius, was a man of capacity and talent. 
two races of men of ditlerent « ha iracter, and of different! end, if not sustained by a higher power. But this power,| Trade and commerce flourished in the free towns of 
appearance; these are the Celts, who occupied Gaul and | a theocracy, had been commenced by Christ on earth, Italy more than at any period since the time of the Ro- 
Britain, and the G ov )- Ge rmans, who dwelt from the| and could only be continued by his representatives, the] mans. 
Alps to the utmost limits of the North. | popes. The dominion of the chureh rests on the divi- 
The Celtic race have tlh exhibited proofs of men-} nity of its doctrines ; it alone i3 pure from earthly stain ; PILGRIMAGE. 
tul inferiority; as such, we may regard their want of|it, embracing the present and the future, extends to all 
perseverance in action, their humble submission to the|the relations of life. Happy the state of man when} Pilgrimage, or the resorting to places of reputed sane- 


























( 
arbitrary rule of their chiefs, and their blind obedience] truth and unerring wisdom would thus take the plac e of tity, has at all times formed a part of the occupation of 
to a sacerdotal caste somewhat similar to those of the] human infirmity and vice, and rule the world with a} man. The ancient Greek repaired to Delphi, or Delos ; 
East. Hence it was in Gaul that, previous to the con-| sceptre of righteousness ! | the Hindoo devotee annually journeys to Juggernaut ; 
quest of the Franks, the ministers of the corrupt form| It would be uncandid to deny the moral beauty and} the Moslem, to Mecca; tbe catholic has, in every coun- 
of Christianity which then prevailed, first attained to an] sublimity of this theory, and doubtless there were nun try, soine sacred spot to which he directs his steps when 
injurious degree of power, occupying, in fact, the plac * bers of the laity, as well as of the clergy, who, weary of] seeking the favour of Heaven. The original cause of 
of the former Druids. | the turbulence and violence which then prevailed, vie ye | pilgrimage is the simple fact, that the actual view of ob- 
The character of the German race was the reverse of} ed this reign of Christ with hope and joyful anticipa-| jeets gives greater vividness to the ideas associated with 
all this: enerey in tion, love of liberty, a strong, but} tion. But alas! the popes, too, were but men, and ex-| them; the usual impelling cause is the erroneous notion 
not slavish sense of re pn, have at all times distin-| perience has amply confirmed the saying of our Lord,!| that the Deity may be more easily propitiated in one 
guished them; at the p: nt day, they alone may be} My kingdom is not of this world ;” the heart of man is} place than in another. 
said to hold pure ¢ tial {all that is eood in the | h*s palace, piety and virtue are the ee | The region named the Holy Land, which God of old 
Celtic portion of Europe is derived from them. But as | Yet out of evil evermore is educed good, and conflict} selected as the abode of his chosen people, was ever hal- 
it was from the Celts that the principal part of this race | d ‘velopes the powers and the high qualities of man. lowed in the eyes of the descendants of Israel. The spot 
received their first knowledge of Christianity, they im-] i id eithe r emperor or pope triumphed, there would have) where the ark of the covenant abode, had a peculiar 
bibed much of 1 lavish su; tition of their teachers,! been a succession of feeble despots uniting the two | sanctity, and it was the duty of the people to resort to 
to which t united a martial element derived from| sceptres, like the khalifs of the East, and Europe would] it thrice in each year. The city of Jerusalem thus ac- 
their foriner heathen eae stagnated and sunk in imbecility. But this con-| quired a character of superior holiness, and, when the 
The bishop of Rome had, in cot uence of the an-/ test awakened all the pein of man, and eventually! nation was dispersed, it was still regarded as the duty of 
cient dignity of the city where he had his seat, naturally | led to the reformation of religion. | pious Israelites to journey from afar, to worship within 
exercised a considerable degree of influence over the] Though Gregory sought the emperor’s confirmation! its sacred precincts. Thus pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
we c} » In Italy he gradually acquired tem- | of r his own election, he had in the case of his immediate} became an established practice among the dispersed of 
poral power, and his chief opponents being the Lombard} predecessors established the principle that this consent} Israel. 
monarehs in that country, he cast his eyes beyond the] was not requisite. The gross simony that was practised,! The carly Christians, who were Jews, retained this 
Alps, where the mayors of the palace of the Frank] especially in Germany, where ecclesiastical dignities| feeling of veneration for the Holy Land, augmented by 
princes had dethroned their feeble masters, and sought] were sct up to public auction, first called the attention! the knowledge ef its having witnessed the life and mira- 
the aid of the rising dynasty. Pepin and his son, jof f the vigilant pontiff. Henry promised amendment, | cles, the death and resurrection of the Saviour of the 
Charles the Great, hearkened to the call of the supreme] but things went on as before. The pope then command-| world, This feeling they communicated to the heathen 
pomtitl, the Lombard dominion ceased to exist, and] ed that no layman should give the znrvestiture of any | converts, and Jerusalem thus came to be as sacred in the 
Charles was crowned by the pope Emperor of the West.! spiritual office; thus at once drawing to himself the! ey ‘es of the Christian as of the Israelite. When the 
It thenceforth became the practice that the emperc r| whole spiritual patronage of the Christian world. This] emperor Constantine was become a convert, a stately 
should be crowned by the Bishop of Rome, and the elec-| claim was stoutly resisted by the lay princes, whose in-| temple rose by his comraand over the holy sepulchre, 
tion of the latter not be vali ! til it had received the im-| te terests it affected, and one of Gregory’ s successors was] and his mother Helena made a pilgrimage thither, dur- 
perial approbation. The feeble successors of Ch rlemagne | obliged to end the matter by a compromise. ing which she found what was said to be the cross on 
gradually lost their vantage ground; but when Germany| The next step taken by the pontiff for the emancipa-| which our Lord expired. 
“ parated from Fran the energetic princes of the} tion of the church, was to enjoin, in conformity to an- As the number of Christians increased, the ardour for 
house of Saxony exercised their power in all its pleni-| cient canons, the strict celibac y of the clergy. The] pilgrimage grew more strong, and numbers annually 
tude, and le and unmade popes at their pleasure.| scandalous incontinence of the clergy was the pretext ;| flocked to the holy city. It was in vain that some of the 
These emperors put forth all the claims to dominion de-|the pope, and the wiser sort, saw that men cut off from| most distinguished of the fathers sought to check this 


tived from Charlemagne, and asserted their right to all| the charities of life, would be the zealous supporters of practice by assuring the faithfal that God did not require 
the powers possessed by the former emperors of Rome. | the claims of their order and its head. Against this the| this service, that Christ was in every place where there 
The popes continued long the obedient servants of the| married ciergy and their friends loudly reclaimed, but} were faith and good works. These ideas were too pure 
emperors, and for a time the p om and imperial power/ the laity in general, who are forward enough to require} and spiritual for those who hoped to gain heaven with- 
were united in the correction of abuses in the church. | nearly impossible virtue from their spiritual guides, and| out renouncing sin, and the writings of some eminent 
But the former was gradually gathering strength : who saw the enormity of the present evil, but could not! fathers give a sad picture of the morals of many of those 
degree of liberty given by the emperor Otho the G: reat| discern the consequences of the proposed remedy, took] who visited Jerusalem to worship at the tomb of their 
to the inferior vassals, a inhabitants of the towns in| the side of the pope. They compelled such priests as| Saviour. 
Italy, liad fostered a republican spirit in them, and they| had concubines to put them away, and would not make Nothing could be more agreeable to the adventurous 
naturally regarded the pope as their ally and suppo rter| confession to those who were married. temper of the barbarians, when they embraced the Chris- 
in the projects which thoy meditated of freeing them-| It is not necessary to pursue the contest between Gre-| tian religion, than the practice of pilgrimage, which now 
selves from the imperial control. ‘The Normans, too,! gory and Henry, and though the former was driven to greatly increased. Houses for the accommodation of 
who, by extraordinary valour and artifice, had establish-| die in exile at Salerno,* and Henry placed a rival pope} pilgrims, erected by the piety of princes or private per- 
ed a state in the south of Italy, equally suspicious of the sons, were soon to be seen in every great town; on the 
claims of the emperors of the East and of the West, “TI have loved justice, and hated iniquity, therefore} summits of steep mountains, or on the banks of streams, 
agreed to receive their possessions as a fief from the holy | do t die in exile,” were the last words of Gregory. No| over which no bridge led, were raised inns in which the 
see, and to become its vassals. It only remained for an| one, who studies the life of this extraordinary map, can} weary wanderer found refreshment and repose. _ Itine- 
energetic head of the church, and a feeble head of the! douht of his sincerity ; but sincerity is no test of truth] raries were drawn up, which directed the steps of the 


eimpire, to coexist, for the conflict to begin between the | or wisdom. pious from the most remote west to the banks of the 
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7 CRUSADERS. 





Jordan, and amidst the ravages of war the pilgrim’ s habit Setenchned, on the 15th of September, (the day after  thel 


was a protection. 
But it was not merely the favour of Heaven that was 


to be secured by visiting the Holy Land; honour and} 


consideration awaited the pilgrim at home. When any 


one, grieved for his sins, warned by a dream, urged by | 


curiosity, or moved by any other of the motives then in 
operation, resolved on a pilgrimage, he was, by the priest 
of his parish, solemnly arrayed in the pilgrim’s frock, 
the searf,* from which hung his wallet, was laid on his 
shoulder, and the staff, after being consecrated with 
prayer, placed in his hand. He was attended to the 
bounds of the parish by the whole community, and dis- 
missed with blessings and prayers for his safe return. 
Having accomplished his pilgrimage, he went publicly 
to the church, gave thanks aloud to God for the protec- 
tion He had vouchsafed him, and placed in the hands 
of the priest, to be deposited on the altar, a branch of 
palm, plucked in the garden of Abraham at Jericho.; 
Henceforth he was regarded as a person of superior 
sanctity, and every where he went he excited admiration, 
by the narrative of the toils he had undergone, and the t 
wonders he had beheld. 


The powerful principle of gain was soon added to the 


motives to pilgrimage. The natural and laudable feeling 
of respect for those who had led lives of piety, or sealed 
their faith with their blood in times of persecution, 
quickly degenerated into an idolatrous reverence, not 
merely of their memory, but of their relics; which now 
became essential to the sanctity of every church that 
was founded. Relics brought from the Holy Land were, 
of course, most in repute, and those connected with ou 
Lord himself, were justly held in highest estimation. 
The demand was so great, and the supply so constant, 
that it is no breach of charity to suppose that the clergy 
of Jerusalem, when the stock of the reputed real ones 
was exhausted, scrupled not to palm counterfeits on their 
western brethren; and hence probably it is that the 
pieces of the True Cross possessed by various churches } 
and convents, would, as has been said, yield timber 
enough to build a church, 

The wealthy pilgrim, by purchasing relics and bestow- 
ing them, on his return, on some church or abbey, could 
obtain the prayers of the pious brotherhood for himself 
and family, and the character of a benefactor; the poor 
pilgrim, by laying out a portion of the money given to| 
him in charity, i in a little venture of relics, was sure to} 
obtain a large return for his capital, by selling them to, 
the founder of some new church or convent. Relics also | 
coming to be esteemed a kind of amulets, potent to se- 
cure against the assaults of the evil one, the laity became 
large purchasers, especially of the smaller sort; for though | 
the thizh-bone of a saint might be too cumbrous, a joint 
of his finger, or one of his toe-nails, might be carried 
without inconvenience. Relics actually now became a 
regular article of commerce, and traders from the East an- 
nually visited the West with cargoes of these holy w ares. | 

The sea ports of France and Italy carried on an ex- 
tensive commerce with Egypt and Syria; for the spices, | 
silks, and precious stones of the East, were eagerly 
sought after by the barbarians of the West. Their ship- 
ping offered an easy mode of conveyance to the Holy 
Land, and thus excited to pilgrimage. Women were | 
often among the pilgrims, and many persons, who pre- 
ferred a life of idle rambling to honest industry, assumed 
the pilgrim’s dress, and went from shrine to shrine, liv- 
ing on the charity of the devout; for though the Holy 
Land was highest in estimation, pilgrimage was not con- 
fined to it; every spot that could boast of a relic attracted 
the visits of the faithful. 

Jerusalem was one of the earliest conquests of the 
moslems, but the tolerance of the first khalifs threw no 
impediment in the way of the Christian pilgrim, and the 
Ommiyade khalifs departed not from their example. Jeru- 
salem was also holy in the eyes of the followers of Islam; 
and the Christian pilgrim who visited the tomb of Christ, 
and the moslem who came to worship at the mosk of 
Omar, erected on the site of the temple, met within the 
same precincts. As the East has always united com- 
merce with religion, a great fair was annually held at 





* In French écharpe, whence the wallet itself came to 
be called a serip. 

+ Hence a pilgrim who had been to the Holy Land 
was called a palmer. 


| 


| tended their pilgrimage. 
ja revenue from this influx of western pilgrims, and 





{feast of the Invention of the Cross ,) to which traders | 
resorted from all parts of the East and of the West. 

The policy of the Abbasside khalifs was similar. The 
celebrated Haroon-er-Rasheed (.daron the Just) was the 
friend of Charlemagne, whom he presented with the 
keys of Jerusalem. The munificent emperor of the 
West caused an abode for pilgrims to be erected there, 
' furnished with a library, and surrounded with corn-fields 
and vineyards, in the valley of Jehoshaphat. Near the 
brook of Siloa was the cemetery of the Latin pilgrims; 
it was planted with fruit trees, and amid the graves of 
the departed were the cells of pious anchorites—a union 
of life and death, in which the Roman Catholic Church 
has always delighted. 

When Jerusalem fell into the hands of the Fatimite 

khalifs, these monarchs were too prudent to impede a 
practice which annually brought money to their coasts. 
They even permitted the traders of Amalfi to build 
Jerusalem a church and convent, in honour of the Vir- 
gin, and afterwards to add to them a nunnery, dedicated 
to Mary Magdalen. This tolerance was only interr upted 
by the mad freaks of the notorious khalif Hakim, who 


le veled with the ground all the sacred edifices of the! 


Christians; but they were afterwards restored, and every 
thing went on as before. 

The eleventh century witnessed pilgrimage at its 
height. It was believed that the thousand years of the 
Apocalypse were now expired, that the end of the world 
was at hand, and the Son of Man would come to judge 
mankind in the Valley of Jehoshaphat; and numbers 
crowded to the Holy Land to meet their Divine Master. 
Though these expectations were not verified, the impulse 
given to ;ilgrimage still continued to operate. It was 
no longer a mere trading pilgrim, a pious vagabond, a 
poor contrite sinner, a bishop, abbot, or monk, who 
would acquire a character for superior sanctity, that 
visited the holy sepulchre; princes, barons, knights, 


}even ladies of noble birth, now sought the hallowed 


walls of Jerusalem, and an armed train frequently at- 
The Moslems sought to derive 


byzant* of gold became the fee of admission at the 
of the holy city. This proved no check, and the church 
having adopted the practice of imposing a pilgrimage by 
way of penance on sinners, crowds of pilgrims disem- 
| barked each year in the ports of Syria, or came by land 
over the mountains and plains of Lesser Asia. 

A narrative of the pilgrimage made by Robert Duke 


gates 


| of Normandy, the father of William the Conqueror, will 


serve to illustrate the manners of the age, and the mode 
of performing pilgrimage. 

When the Norman duke resolved, in expiation of his 
sins, to visit the Holy Land asa pilgrim, he settled the 
affairs of his duchy, and took his son William, whom 
he designed for his successor, to Paris, and made him 
do homage to the king, Henry I. He then set out for 
the East, attended by a large train of barons, knights, 
and others, going barefoot like any simple pilgrim, clad 





\in the pilgrim habit, bearing his wallet and staff. 


On coming to any town, he made his train go in 
first; he followed by himself, meekly enduring the scoffs 
and insults of the rabble. In a town near Be sancon, 
when the pilgrims were in the morning going out at the 
gates, a brutal porter gave the duke a blow on the back 
with a stick. His attendants would have punished the 
offence with death, but the duke said, “ Nay, for a pil- 
grim must suffer for the love of God;” adding that he 
valued more the blow that had been given him, than the 
best city he possessed, 

In this manner he passed through Burgundy, Pro- 
vence, and Lombardy. At Rome, as was the custom, 
he received a cross from the pope. He thence pro- 
ceeded to Constantinople, where his piety and his liber- 
ality won him the favour of all ranks of the people. He 
refused the presents offered him by the emperor, and in- 
sisted on paying for every thing he received. ‘To over- 
come his delicacy, the emperor gave orders that no one 
should sell wood to the pilgrims; but Robert directed his 
attendants to purchase nuts, and dress their food with 
the shells, and thus eluded the empceror’s generosity. 





* The byzant, (improperly spelt dezant.) so named 
from Byzantium, the ancient name of Constantinople, 


was worth about $2. 
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Falling sick on his journey through Asia Minor, he 
had himself borne in a litter by Saracens, and when a 
Norman pilgrim whom he met lif he had any mes- 
sage to send home, he said, “Tell my people that thou 
hast met me with devils carrying me to paradise.” He 
gave some moncy to the pilgrim, who weut on his way 
laughing at the reply of his duke. 

At the gate of the holy city, he found a number of 
poor pilgrims, who could not obtain a Imittance for want 
of the requisite fee; Robert paid a by *h, and 
they preceded his entrance. The Moslems admired his 
piety, and the emir of the town caused all the money to 
be returned to him; the duke i 
the poor and his train, and gave rich presents to the 
Moslems. Death overtook Robert on his return, at 
Nicea, in Bithynia. ‘The relics which he had collected 
were brought to Normandy, 
tery of Cerisy, which he had founded. 

Caravans of pilgrims, to the 
sands, repaired now to the Hk ly Land, and from their 
numbers they derived the title of «The Armies of the 
Lord.” On their way they encountered many dangers, 
but none awaited them at the holy city. 

But when the Turks, under Titdsh, the brother of 








zant for ea 


tantly divided it among 


and deposited in the monas- 


iount of several thou- 





Malek Shah, conquered Syria to the borde pt, 
the pilgrims began to experience indignities unknown 
before, at the hands of these rude and fanatical barba 
rians. Jerusalem and its district were assigned to a 
rugged chief, named Orthok 1 his followers loaded 
the Christians with every species of insult. The bar- 


barous Turks would rush, with loud cries and yells, into 
the church when they were at their devotions, jump 
upon the altar, throw the sacred vessels about, break the 
marble pillars and images, and beat ead abu 
They exacted the fees for entrance with far greater ri- 
gour than the Saracens had ever done; thousands of 
poor pilgrims lay without the gates, unabl 
mission. As these returned hoine, they filled all Europe 


e the priests, 


to obtain ad- 


with accounts of the profanation of the holy places, and 
the miseries to be endured by the faithful in their visits 


to the tomb of their Saviour. 


PETER THE HERM 





While such was the cond 
pilgrimage was undertaken thither by the man who was 


tion of the Holy City, a 
destined to be the instrument to rouse the nations of the 
West to achieve its deliverance from the yoke of the 
misbelievers. 

Peter, a native of Amiens, in Picardy, had early em- 





braced the military life, but not finding it to accord with 
| his temper he had abandoned it, and retiring to a hermi- 
tage in the south of France, devoted himself to the prac- 
tice ¢ f re] ligious auste ritic Ss. He renounce? d 1} e use of fle sh- 
meat and bread, but with his food he allowed himself the 
indulgence of wine. The enthusiasm of his character 
was thus sustained by his mode of life. The people re- 
garded him as asaint. ‘Though his form was meagre, 


and his stature low and mean, the gleam of excited ima- 
gination which flashed from his eves, and the floods of 
rapturous eloquence which gushed fiom his lips, en- 
chained the heart and fixed the at 

In the y year 1093, Peter, to au 


Lis piety, made a pilgrimage to the 


ntlon. 





ment his sanctity, or 
indulge . holy city. 
He viewed with horror the barbarity of the Turks and 
The desire and the hope ) 





the sufferings of the faithful. 
of effecting the deliverance of the daughter of Zion, rose 
in his bosom; he sought the patriarch, the venerable Si- 
meon, and they mingled their tears as they bemoaned 


t] 





1c common calamity. “ The sins of the oriental Chris- 
ians,’”’ said Simeon, «have m ide no ight their power; 
the Greeks have, within these few years, lost half their 
empire; our only hope lies in the stre ngth and piety of 
the nations of the West.” The enthusiasm of the hermit 
broke forth, and he offered his aid. “I send thee then,’ 











said the patriarch, “as the envoy of Jeru- 
salem to her daughter in the West, to entreat of her pity 
and aid for her uphap] ry parent.” ‘J anchorite ac. 
ce} ted the commission, and received [ctt i the pope 
ind the potentates « f the West. 

Even Heaven itself seemed, to the ! 1 imag tion 
of the hermit, to interpose in hi As in the 
evening he poured h prayer, In the 
church of the Resurrection, to God | the saints, to 
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fram {in a dream Christ appeared to him, end said, 

“A esce Annie and ain ena 

‘ I h the f the time is come that 

I be 4 sed, and my | le holpen 

3 | i is nd ld | ( m to the 

I 1 hasted te Antioch, to embark for Italy. 
This dream of the hermit has been by many regarded 
a plous frau 1; for our hart we are disposed to regard 

it as a reality. here ts nothing in the character of Peter 

which should lead us to regard him asa hypocrite, but |} 

he ’ Col \ mally timid 

ble I'o such a man, when, overwhelmed 

v le of 1 task he 

hausted by fasting and the fers vicars’ siadiied he sunk 

in sleep, nothing was more ural than the appearance 

of such a dream as we have were 

to. r jato the spirit of the Crusades who discerns false- 

hood and i } it every tep! 


REACHING OF THE 


ri in Apuiia. 


i 
time he hastened to Rome, and placed in the hands of | 
the pope, Urban IL, the letter of the patriarch, Urban 
approved of his project, and gave him letters from him- 
self to all Christian princes. ‘he hermit, thus furnished | 
with credentials, traversed Italy: he cross d the Alps, 
and visited all parts of France. Mounted on a mule, his | 
head and f ure, his coarse pilgrim’s garment bound 
round him ’ 1, and a crucifix in his hand, he |! 
\ ) i » province, and from town to town. 
He cor ‘ not to the great alone; he ha- 
ra | vcsombled peo} le—he set before tl ni with 

t { ! eloquence the sufl igs of plous pil- | 
‘ profa n of the holy places; he told them 
how the Say had deigned toa ir to him personally ; 
he read to them the lets of t patriarch, and other 
C! He even, i id »ved them one which 
had fa if heaven j nev ence of the pious 
| lt ! ut with gif these he bestowed on the 
poor, or employed in providing husbands for women 
who reno 1a sinful course of Jife. Wherever he 
came he preached pea ind concord, and his words 
found obedience as coming from God. Every where he 
went he was regarded as a saint, and the very hairs that 
i l i Mm hi iule Ww pre ve 1 is Teil 


what thou hast un-Jenjoined, the send assembled the people in an open them absolution of their cite. 


Ii] is he qualified | from heathenism, have been again wrested from the 


HERMIT. 


Without loss of| 





A ( ] was meanti led by the pope, at 
Piacenza. 1 h was » numerously attended that it 
could not, as usual, be holden in a church, and a field 
was the scene of deliberation. Ambassadors appeared 
from the Greek emperor, who portrayed the power and 
ferocity of the Turks, and the peril of the empire, and 
imp ed the aid of the Latin Christians. The pope 
support 1 thei prayer, a id a large number of those pre- 
sent swore to march to the aid of Alexius against the 
Tnt 1.) 





THE CRUSADERS 





lwone through, and the Trees of God* had been again|  extaleashon in dle names, and the pope bestowed on 
Each pilgrim affixed a 
square, where he ascended the stage, and took his seat red cross to the right shoulder of his garment; hence 
on a throne prides by his cardinals, with the they were called the Crossed (croisés), and the holy 
lhermit standing at his side. He then arose and addressed! war named a Crusade (croisade). 
ithem to the following effect: The pope charged the clergy, on their return home, to 
“The religion of Jesus Christ, which the West pre- stimulate the warlike portion of the people to the holy 
serves in its original purity, was also for centuries freely expedition, and to prohibit all others from sharing in it. 
preached and known in Asia. Doubtless the righteous The prelates besought him to be their leader, but he ex- 
le ffort to abolish every false view and interpretation, has cused himself, as there was an antipope, and he was on 


, with a very excita-|at times made us appear at variance with the inhabitants ill terms with the Emperor of Germany and the King of 


of those countries; but we have always regarded them France, but he promised to join them as soon as peace 


had assumed, and ex-/as Christians, and never forgotten that we are all bre-| was restored to the church. Meantime he appointed the 


lthren of one house, children of one Father. Need I re-| Bishop of Puy to be his legate in the camp of the faithful. 


|peat what every one knows? How those lands won CAUSES OF THE CRUSADE. 


| Christians, and are become the prey of the misbelievers?| It would be a vain attempt to endeavour to assign 
Who can hear it without grief and lamentation? And any single cause of an expedition in which such multi- 
yet there is a pain still more severe, a misfortune still tudes of different ranks, ages, and tempers took a part. 
lore great—Palestine and Jerusalem are in the hands Some were moved by sincere piety, and the desire of vi- 
| of the enemy. siting the land w hich had been hallowed by the presence 
‘The Reedeemer of our race, who took human flesh’ of their Redeemer; others, enraged at the ‘profan: ition of 
a form for the salvation of all, passed his life in that the heathen, would exert their valour in destroying the 
|chosen land. Every spot there is hallowed by the words | enemies of their Lord; the love of novelty, or the hope 
that He spake, by the miracles that He performed ; every of gain, urged many ; some took the cross merely in imi- 
line of the Old and the New Testament proves that Pales- | ti ition of others, or th: it they might not be called cowards. 
tine as the inheritance of the Lord, and Jerusalem as the The lower orders were glad to escape from the tyranny 
at of all mysteries and sanctity, should ever remain of the nobles beneath the banner of the cross; a famine 
> from all 1" ution. And this city, this dwelling of which had desolated Europe urged many to seck a set- 
Jes sus Christ, the cradle of our salvation, is no longer a|tlement in the more smiling regions of the East; ; monks 
partaker of redemption! In that very temple where | fled from the restraint of their order; criminals from the 
Christ expelled the buyers and sellers, that the sanc-| punishment of their crimes; debtors from the urgency 
tuary might not be defiled, the doctrine of the devil is! of their creditors ; nay, some assumed the cross 4 a 
now openly preached! Who now can pray to the Virgin | means of escape from shrewish or abandoned wives 
Mary? Who can in the church of the Holy Sepulchre If any one cause could be assigned, it would be let: 
devoutly call on Him who has taken from death his ism, that relation of lord and vassal, which at that time 
|power! Beasts of burden stand in the holy edifices, and pervaded all parts of society. Christ was according to 
for permission to look on such profanation these sinners | this principle lord paramount of the whole earth, and 
demand even a heavy tax. The faithful are persecuted, the Holy Land was his peculiar property, which his vas- 
ithe priests are beaten and slain, the virgins are defiled! sals were bound to recover for him. We do not say that 
and martyred. Wo unto us if we live and put not an/the matter was thus formally stated at that time, but we 
end to such a state of evil; better were it for us to die, are sure that few of the Crusaders would have denied the 
than longer to endure the affliction of our brethren ! validity of sach an argument, and that it secretly operated 
| «Let every one deny himself, and take on him the on the minds of all the pious and sincere, and was pro- 
lcross of Christ, that he may gain Christ; let no Chris-| bably the pretext of those who were actuated by less 
/tian contend any more against another, that Cliristianity | worthy motives. 


its If may not perish, but rather be sp read and advanced ;| LEADERS OF THE CRUSADE. 


let bloodshed, enmity, and oppression cease; let every | 
‘one show hardibood and courage, not where they will! No crowned head was to be found among those who 
bring on him a curse, but where they will gain him the| assumed the cross. The emperor Henry IV. was at en- 
forgiveness of sins, and the crown of martyrdom, Let) mity with the pope; Philip king of France lay under the 
r, for the might of the foe will be feeble! sentence of excommunication for an unlawful marriage; 
before him who fighteth for the Lord; let no one fear} William Rufus of England was little inclined to take 
want, for he who wins the Lord is abundantly rich; let! part in a holy war: the Christian monarchs of Spain 
no one be stayed at home by the tears of those he is| had the infidel to combat on their own soil. 
leaving behind, for the grace of the Lord will protect} The following were the chief of those who assumed 
the cross in France and its vicinity.* 

The first in fame and in noble qualities was Godfre “y 


| 
} 
} 
| 


no one fear dang¢ 


them also.” 
| Loud cries of «God wills it,” (Dieu le veut) here 


ice Where a spirit of holy en- interrupted the speech of the pontifl. When silence was|of Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine. This prince had in 


thusiasm could be best excited. ‘The feudal principle | restored, he thus resumed, “ ‘The words of the Scripture | youth taken the side of the Emperor Henry IV., and 
was not in that country, the imperial party was|are now fulfilled ; « Where but two or three are gathered| such was the valour and the steadiness he displayed, 
numerous, and commerce with the East had taught the | together in my name, I will be in the midst of them;’|that on the eve of the decisive battle on the Elster, 
people to view the Moslems with less abhorrence than | for nothing but the influence of the Lord produces the | against Rodolf the rival emperor, when Henry asked his 

felt bv th who only knew them by fame. Urban, | like zeal in you all, and makes the same word be spoken | nobles who should bear the imperial standard in the fight 
therefore, resolved to make France, of which country he|by each, Let this word be your war-cry in every conflict! next day, every tongue named Godfrey. The standard 
Was a native, the scene of his greatest efforts. |which you enter for the faith of Christ; the cross be your} was committed to his hand, and in the fray he rushed 


In the yeal 1095. the pope cro sed 





holden « cil 1 Puv an othe | 
clergy, he appol ited tl eich hh ¢ iV 
St. Martin (the 11th of Nov.) for th 
neral council at Clermont, in 


clergy were commanded to repair, ut 
loss of their benefices. More than thr 
and abbot 
number of the inferior hers gy was pr 


the attendance of the ty was imme 
Clermont sutliced not to contain, w 


relates, rinces, ambassadors, and ne 
J 


thither; “so that,” says an old chronicler, “ 


middle of the month of Novembe 


lages around were all filled with peop! 
peo} 


obliged to pitch their tents in the 
though the season and the country w 


cold.” 





the dea Having 
) prepare the 


alter the festival of | 


e meeting of a ge- 

whither the] 

der penalty of the 
» hundred prelates 


oportion ib ly great; 

nse. ‘The town of] 
ithin its walls, the 
bles, who crowded 
towards the 


r, the towns and vil- 


le, and many were 


meads and fields, 


ere full of extreme 


sign for strength and humility. The curse of the holy | boldly into the ranks of the enemy, and struck Rodolf so 
see shall fall upon every one who secks to impede this| forcibly on the breast with the staff of his banner, that 
most sacred enterprise; but its support in the name of| he died a few days afterwards of the wound. 

ithe Lord shall smooth your path, and guide you in all} Godfrey attended the emperor in his Italian campaign 
your ways.’ against Gregory VII., and was_the first to mount the 
i Then some might be seen melted to tears by the elo-| walls of Rome ; but fatigue, combined with the heat and 
| quence of the pontiff, others shuddering at the idea of| the impure air of that city, brought on him a severe at- 
r 


obeyed the summons of the pontiff, and the |the evils he portrayed; others encouraging their friends} tack of fever. ‘To reward his zeal the emperor gave him 


to obey the call of the holy father. Ademar, Archbishop | the territory of Antwerp, 
lof P uy, ran forward with a joyful countenance, and fall-! duchy of Lorraine. 
jing at the feet of the pontiff, craved permission to share} |The Duke of Lorraine had not long after a dispute with 
jin the holy war. His example was followed by William,|a nobleman to whom he was akin, about some considera- 
| bishop of Orange, Clergy and laity pressed forward to! ble property ;} the judges decreed that the question should 
jenter on the way of the Lord. They all cast themselves} ——— 
}on the ground, and one of the cardinals read a general 


and shortly afterwards the 


*Sce the characters of the different Christian chiefs 
given by Tasso, Jer. Del. c. i. and iii. 


| a hl : * y . crm: * rT > 
| * That is, the suspension of arms for a part of each} + 'This possibly suggested to 'T'asso the combat of Count 





week, The church, even when most corrupt, always) Raymond in the presence of the emperor. Jer. Del. c. 
When the ordinary business of the council had been jSought to promote peace, 


vii, st. 63-64, 
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_THE CRUS. ADERS. 








be pera by single combat. As it was the custom of PREPARATIONS FOR THE CRUSADE. The king of Hungary at that time was named Kal- 
the country, Godfrey consented to it, though unwillingly, jmany;* he was deformed in person, but upri set and 
and not without a sense of its impropriety. The combat} During the winter, France presented a busy scene. | prude nt in mind and conduct. On Walter's appli n 


had scarcely begun, when the blade of Godfrey’s sword |The Crusade occupied the thoughts of all. Great was | for a free passage, and m arket, he readily granted them, 
broke on the shield of his opponent: the emperor by the | |the demand for horses, arms, accoutrements, and money. jand the pilgrims reached in safety the confines of Bul- 
advice of his princes then offered his mediation, but | | Lands, and houses, and moveable goods, were sold or lgaria. The governor of Belgrade having refused them 
Godfrey would not quit the lists with a doubtful reputa-| mortgaged at a low rate, for the sellers so far exceeded ia market, they resolved to supply themselves by fore e 
tion, and in the renewed combat he struck his adversary | the buyers in number, that they were obliged to aecept|and laid siege to the town; the peasantry of the n 


’ 


so violent a blow on the temples with the broken weapon, |any terms they could get. T hose who st: iyed behind | bourhood, whom they plundered, assembled and fi It upon 
that he was carried for dead out of the lists. lcontributed their mone y also towards the support of the |them, and Walter made his escape, with a select bi ‘dy, 
To valour Godfrey joined piety, chastity, moderation, | holy war. ito Nissa, the residence of the Bu lo arian prince. Here 


mildness, and generosity. His exterior also was agree-| When spring appeared, vast multitudes assembled, |they were treated kindl ly, and furnished with guides to 
able, his features were handsome, his hair a light brown,| eager to proceed for the Holy Land. Horsemen and | Const intinople, where the Emperor Alexius assigned 
his person tall, and he was equally strong and active in |footmen, women and children, the old and the young, |them quarters without the walls, and his s bjects supplied 
his limbs. The invitation of the pontiff was most we |-|the free and the serf, monks, peasants, burghers, soldiers, | them with provisions at a reasonable Price e, 

come to Godfrey, as even in his childhood he had ex- = crowded to the sacred standard. “The man,” says | Great was the - may of Alexius and the Greel 


pressed an ardent desire to visit Jerusalem, and he had|an old chronicle, “let the plough stand, the herdsman | when the letter of the e pontiff, and a voice of fame, as- 
vowed a pilgrimage at the time he lay sick at Rome. He | the cattle, the wife ran with the cradle, the monk out of | jsured them of by mighty preparations of the West. 
now joyfully mortgaged his paternal domain of Bouillon | lthe cloister, the nuns, too, were among the rest.” Some Their religious feelings were of so different a nature 


for one thousand five hundred marks of silver, to the | ¢: ame down the rivers in boats; the peasant brought his|from those of the Latin Christians, that they could not 


Bishop of Liege, and two other possessions to the Bishop wi fe, children, and household goods in a two-wheeled | icone eive them to be actuated by religious motives alone ; 


of Verdun, in order that he might be able to make a/cart drawn by oxen; the knight and noble rode with |and judging of them by the experience they had had of 
suitable appearance among the Christiin chiefs, }hawk and hound, intending to enjoy the pleasures of the | Robert Guiscard and his Normans, they dreaded them 
| ; 


Godfrey was accompanied by his brothers Baldwin | chase as they journeyed towards the unknown land for|scarcely less than the Turks. The prudent emperor 
and Eustace, and their nephew Baldwin of Rames, or of | which they were bound. A general ignorance of the/however resolved to avoid all occasion of offence. He 
Bourg. distance and situation of the Holy Land prevailed, and, |sent officers to Aulon and Dyrrhacium to receive them 

Robert duke of Normandy, the son of the Conqueror, | when they drew near a castle or a town, the children |and to furnish them with interpreters, and whatever clse 
and brother of William king of England, was in ee | were he “ard, ‘to ask eagerly, Is that Jerusalem? Is that|might be requisite; and he made preparations for theiy 
and wealth the superior of the Duke of Lorraine; i | Jerusalem ; reception when they should arrive at his capital. 
noble qualities he stood far beneath him. His brave en Pavi iat tents, huts, and booths, every where arose 
and generosity might have procured him respect, were it on the hills and plains, by town, village, and castle. In| MARCH OF THE HERMIT AND HIS PILGRIMS 
not that his indolence and proneness to sensual pleasure |strange confusion were mingled milit: iry ardour, picty, | 
checked their exercise. His virtues, too, bordered on land zeal, with vice and profligacy of every desc ription, | The host of the hermit, by the time he reached the 
vice, his liberality degenerated into extravagance, his easi- | Women, both chaste and unchaste, appeared clad in | frontiers of Hungary, amounted to forty thousand men. 


ness of temper let crime go unpunished, and though he | man’s attire, and the camp of those who were about to| King Kalmany readily granted a passage, but took at 


would shed tears of sympathy with misfortune, his want! war for Christ presented scenes of the grossest de-|the same time due precautions against the excesses of 
of prudence and vigour usually rendered him incapable | bauchery. lthe pilgrims. Many of his subjects manifested an incli- 
Seen : aac t . saginead 0 “ » Qiemeedace af . Wel “e “ae 
of alleviating it. Glad to esc ape from the uneasiness of SIGNS AND WONDERS. | nati n to spoil the Crusa lers of their wealth, so that 
his situation, he pledged his duchy for five years to the | lthere was sus one on both sides. Nothing however 
King of England for ten thousand marks, and assembled | It could hardly be expected that in a grossly supersti-| occurred till the pilgrims arrived at the town of Semlin 


on the Save. He re a report reached them, that it was 


a numerous band of pilgrims beneath the banner of tious age, and when the minds of men were heated with 








Normandy. lenthusiasm, natural appearances should not be converted |the intention of King Kalmany to attack them on ¢ 

In the camp of the Duke of Normandy appeared Edgar | into divine intimations, and fraud should not invent mar-| side, while the Bulgarians should assail them on. the 
Atheling, the last of the Saxon line of English monarchs. | vels for the deception of ignorance. lother, in their passage of the river. ‘This threw them 
Similarity of character had produced a friendship between | Stars were seen to fall from heaven thick as hail, north-| into perplexity, and while they were in this state of alarm 
these two brave but imprudent princes. ie mn lights of unusual brilliancy flashed along the sky, and| the people of the town, either out of derision or by way 


Robert earl of Flanders had already visited the holy |comets displayed. their flaming trains. Children were | of warning, hung out on their walls the clothes of 
places as a pilgrim, and been a witness of their pr rofana- | born with double limbs, and capable of speech. Shep- | pilgrims belonging to Walter’s army, whom they had 


tion. Indifferent to power, his wish was to shine as the | herds as they watched their flocks at night beheld a great | plundered. 


first of knights, and he liberally devoted his wealth to | city in the air. A priest, as he walked with two com-| At this sight the pilgrims were filled with rage, st p- 
‘" ° . : | ° ’ ral 

the support of the more needy pilgrims who ranged | panions in a wood, saw a huge sword carried along by poung that their comrades had been murdered, and that 

themselves beneath his banner. |the wind; and another priest was in bright daylight the the same fate was reserved for themselves. They grasp- 


Hugh count of Vermandois, brother to the King of | spectator of a combat in the sky between two horse men, |ed their arms, and flew to assail the town; the garrison 


France, named the Great from his size, was inferior to none | one of whom smote the other with a great cross, and |thus taken by surprise fled, the pilgrims mounted the 
in uprightness and honour, though in power, wealth and thus became the victor. The mighty'Charlemagne it was/ walls and entered the town, where they barbarously 


military prowess, some r ranked before him. He led the javerred would rise from the dead to conduct the holy | slaughtered four thousand of the inhabitants, a few only 

pilgrims from the territories of his brother. | warriors to conquest. |making their escape in boats across the river. For five 

Stephen count of Blois and Chartres, the lord, as was| ae, am se a ae ; _|days they abode in the town, sharing the booty, and 
“ gua [SETTING FORTH OF THE FIRST PILGRIMS. |, - : 


said, of as many castles as there are days in the year, was consuming the provisions. At length a Frank, who was 
generous and condescending, but deficient in mental vi-| The princes, aware of the difficulty that would attend |settled in Hungary, terrified them with intelligence of 
gour. His mind was more cultivated than those of the }the march of such — rs in one body, arranged that|the approach of King Kalmany with a large army, to 
other chiefs, and his counsels were listened to with|they should proceed in separate divisions. Duke God- | ave nge the slaughter of his people and the destruction of 
respect. frey was to lead his army through Hungary; Count|his town. In haste they collected by rats, and formed rafts 
The wealthiest and most powerful prince in Franc e) Ri aymond was to take his route through northern It: aly lof timber, and got to the other side of the Save, not how- 
was Ray mond count of Toulouse. He was now ad- | and Dalmatia; the other princes were to march to Apu- ever without loss, for some were carried away by the 
vanced in years, and had already drawn his sword |lia, and thence pass over to Greece. All were to ren-/stream, and the Bulgarians moving about in light can 








against the infidels in Spain. The loss of an eye gave | dezvous at Constantinople. | shot others with their arrows. 

him an unprepossessing appearance, and his prudence In the month of May 1096, crowds of those who had They found Bel grade deserted by its inhabitants, who 
and dislike of extravagant expenditure alienated from | assumed the cross assembled in Lorraine under the her-|feared the fate of those of Semlin, A march of eight 
him at first the minds of many; but afterwards, when | mit. They consisted of those who had been rejected by |days brought them to Nissa. As their provisions were 
relieved by his generosity, they changed their censure | the princes, or who, impaticut of delay, deemed the |exhausted, they craved permission to purchase; leave 
into praise of his foresight. Raymond, who seems to/hermit the fittest leader of the enterprise; badly clad, | was granted by the Bulgarian prince on their giving two 
have meditated a settlement in the East, alienated a large |badly armed, wild, tumultuous, followed by women knights as hostages; provisions were then supplied ata 


portion of his domains to defray the expenses of the war /and children. Bight knights alone appeared among | most moderate rate, and the wants of the poorer pilgri 
them, of whom one, named Walter the Moneyless, had | were relieved by the charity of the inhabitants 


against the infidels. | 
. t ed oter 


The legate Ademar of Puy was the companion of the | led fifteen thousand foot-men from Franee. At Cologne, Next morning the hostages were restore 


Count of Toulouse; he was distinguished for piety and | Walter and his followers quitted the hermit, and pushed iset forth with the greater part of his people, ne 
integrity, was well acquainted with the world, and not|on for Hungary. that the rest would follow. But some Germans, about 
unskilled in military affairs.* —- a hundred in number, who remained behind, having a 

: histories by Albert of Aix, the Abbot Guibert, and other |dispute with a Bulgarian tavern-keeper, set fire to seven 





* The chief authorities for the history of the first Cru- | cotemporaries ; and William archbishop of ‘T'yre wrote, | mills without the town, and pulled down the adjoining 
| 





sade, are Raymond d’Agiles, Count Ray; mond’s chaplain ;| at the close of the twelfth century, his history from ex-|houses. They fled, but were pursued overtal en, and 
Fulcher of Chartres, the chaplain of Baldwin of Bouil- isting documents and traditions. The princess Annajcut down by the Bulgarians; who, confounding the in- 
lon; Ranulph of Caen, the companion and biographer}Commena has left an account of the first Crusade, in 

wf Tancred. These were eye-witnesses, There are also | her Alexias, or life of her father Alexius, * He is called Coloman by the historians 




















wah. | 
¥ 4 16; THE RUSADERS 
| ‘ : chee ee . he. nants a wre laa selves justified in havi g recourse to violence. They 
) nocent with the guilty, slew or made captives a great) themselves ju tified in havin ) 
ty ; } of the aged, the infirm, the women, and the cbil- | plundered the surrounding country, 
4 ! ( who were in the rear of the army, and seized seve- | the lead off the roofs of the churches to sell it to the | 
i | 1 laden with provisions. Greeks. Peter, grieved at the enormities which thus 
| | A knieht hastened forward to inform the hermit, who | took place under his eyes, and whi ‘h he could not we 
i } : instantly led back his men, and occupied his one ad returned to C onstantinop le, to try if he could ob- 
Vi nd; but on hearing the real state of affairs, he tain a supply of provisions on more moderate terms, and 
a . dropped all thoughts of vengeance, and sent envoys into |thus remove the occasion of pillage and devasté ition. 
the town to assure the people of lis innocence, to proc ure | During the absence of Peter, as the wants of the pil- 
the restoration of the captives and the baggage, and if}grims still increased, a body of seven thousand foot and 
possible to make a new and a stronger treaty. Though a io hree hundred horse left the French camp, and, careless 
part of the Bulgarians were against any accommodation, |of the charge which had bee 0 given against commencing 
} \ | bably have been amicably arranged, had |! iostilities, entered the Turkish territory, and advanced 
t t been th out a thousand of the pilgrims, in ce- | towards the city of Nicwa, seizing the cattle in the vil- 
f of the hermit’s order to the contrary, crossed the jlages, and committing dreadful cruelties on the inhabit- 
) and advanced towards the town. Neitherjants. They defeated a body of Turks who came out 
1 it nor entreaty could induce them to return. As|against them, and returned in triumph with their booty 
} the Bulgarians beheld them thus isolated, and |to the camp. 
t in opposition to the will of their leader, they sal- The success of the French excited the emulation of 
lied forth a ttacked them, drove them towards the|the Germans, and a body of thiee thousand foot, and two 
! e, slew one half of them, and forced the remainder |hundred horse, left their camp under the command of 
into the river. Their brethren in vain attempted to/Rainald, in quest of booty and martial renown. They 
venge them, they were driven from the bridge with lo-s,|reached a town or castle named Xerigordon, which lay 
and the deputie ‘were obliged to leave the town. jat the foot of a hill about four miles from Nicwa, which 
Peter now sent a Bulgarian who had taken the cross, |they took and plundered, slaying the greater part of the 
to « ,atrace. But when the pil learned that | inhabitant Finding the situation pleasant, and the 
t had been granted, they began to pack up their | country fruitful, they resolved to fortify it, and await 
ha ind set forward. In vain did the hermit and |there the arrival of the princes. But they soon found 
the k t } trate; they would not be stayed, and |themselves assailed by the troops of a Turkish emir, 
the Bulgaria x they had only sought the truce |and having failed in an attempt at making themselves a 
in to ( pe, fell on them anew, and | passage by force, they began to sufler the extremities of 
gained a complete victory. Above a thousand of the a parching thirst. For eight days they held out, sus- 
( lers were slain, and a eat number, including | tained by the assurances of their clergy that they were 
women and ch en, taken, as were also two thousand |thus securing the joys of heaven, diinking for want of 
\ and all the money which had been given to | water the blood of animals, and placing sods of fresh earth 
the hermit by the | , for the support of the poor pil-}on their bosoms to cool and allay the heat. At length 
: r} helter of the woods and mountains alone | Rainald made a secret treaty with the Turks, agreeing 
11] from r destruction. The hermit retired | to abjure his faith; and he and a part of the garrison went 
{ to a hill with a few companions. During the three days jover to them, under the pretext of a sally Those who 
yt that eded, the ind of tl umpet recalled to him | remained faithful to their religion were e thew slain or led 
q | ered host, and at the head of thirty thousand he |into captivity. 
' resumed | h fort perial cit VW bp n intelligence of this misfortune reached the 
As t i advance hey found all the towns camp, the pilgrims were furious to avenge the fate of 
Ly ‘ ed. | le thus to obtain provisions, | their ches thren. In vain Walter and the miore considerate 
} t ( Y ppease hunger by pluc the |leaders sought to restrain them ; their pru lence was taxed 
| ne corn that 1 in the field At Sternitz, to /as timidity, by a knight named Godfrey of Burel, who 
t ti they found envoys from the Greck empe-|tauntingly asked, if they did not suppose that Christ 
; , » aft har] reproaching them for their con-{would fight for them against the Turks. At the head 
i cuct in Bulgaria, undertook to ¢ luct them, and supply |of twenty-five thousand foot and five hundred horse, 
' them with provisions, on their pledging themselves not |Godfrey issued from the c amp, leaving behind the priests, 
to remain more than three days in any one place. The/the a aged, the women, and the children. Walter accom- 
l t shed tears of jov, fell on his | s, and re-|panied those whom he could not restrain. 
turned thanks aloud to God in the presence of his army.| The pilgrims, in six divisions, entered a thick wood 
Phe pil s et forward, and having halted for}which lay between their rss gp Nicwa, At the same 
Ls t \ !, on the first of August, /time the Turks also entered it, on their way to attack 
i} 1 \j ben i lls of the imperial the ¢ Yhristian camp. Suddenly hearing the voices of 
; cl jmen, the neighing of horses, and the sound of trumpets, 
i eee : _— ' " jthey judged it must be the foe, and they fell back, and 
' ae FHE PILGRIMS IN ASIA. precte in the extensive plain which la ty beyond the 
Al s was curious to see the man who had produced | wood. The Christians, as they emerged from among the 
l, a movement in the West. He invited the hermit |trees, beheld to their surprise the Turkish horse covering 
ly j to his presence, listened with sympathy to the tale of |the plain, but undismayed they sent their horse and ¢ 
ity his calamities, applauded his glowing picture of the | part of the foot to engage them, whilst the rest should 
; by magnitude and sanctity of the Crusade, and gave gifts | set themselves in battle array. The Turks fell back to]' 
i to him and his companions ; but he warned them not to|draw the Christians on; then suddenly wheeling on both 
ey think of passing over to Asia, and engaging the formi-|their wings, they enclosed, and cut them off from the 
{ dablg Turks before the arrival of the other Crusaders. main body of their army. They forced their way through 
The pilgrims, however, confident in their strength and jthe Turks, and got into the open plain before Nica a, but 
at in the aid of God, would not be restrained. They were |their efforts were vain, and they all fell beneath the 
| urgent with the emperor to give them ships, and Alexius | Turkish arrows, which stretched horse and man _ alike 
' ceding to their desire, they passed over and encamped i the plain. The main body of the pilgrims fought 
at Kibotus* in Bithynia. Discord soon broke out among | bravely, but were soon broken and cut to pieces. Wal- 
them, and the Germans and Lombards, disgusted at the {ter the Moneyless was among the slain. 
arrogance of the French, separated from them, and en-| The Turks pursued the fugitives through the wood, 
it camping apart, chose one Rainald to be their leader. and took the camp, where they slew the aged and the 
During two months they remained inactive, waiting for |clergy, and made captives of the women and children 
the other pilgrims. ‘They were abundantly supplied with | They also got a large booty of horses, mules, and other 
: provisions by the Greek traders; but the payment for them jcattle. All that remained of the pilgrims, about three 
‘ t length exhausted their means, and they then deemed |thousand in number, threw themselves into a rainous 
4 oeonenetie castle on the sea-side. The Turks attempted to drive 
i * Called by the historians Civitot. As the Greeks |them out by fire, but the wind carried the flame away 
pro nee their as v, an 1 the accent is on the first | —_— 
i syllable of this word, and the final s is mute in modern * This Rainald, or Rinaldo, seems to have been the 
; i) Cree} the French writers have given the name correctly | original of 'Tasso’s Rambaldo, who renounces his faith 
enough, if they pronounced ¢ hard like k. |when a captive to the enchantress Armida. 
j 





























x 
from the castle, and the Greek emperor sent aid by sea 


and even stripped} and saved them. 


When the Turks retired, the pilgrims returned to 


| Constantinople, where they sold their arms to the em- 


peror, and resolved to await the arrival of their com- 
panions. Alexius reminded the hermit that they had 
incurred these misfortunes by their neglect of his coun- 
sel; but Peter made answer, “'The Lord hath not found 
the disobedient and the robbers worthy of beholding the 
holy sepulchre. His power hath destroyed them.” This 
solution of the question was probably satisfactory to the 
simple hermit, but had he possessed the power to control 
as well as to excite, the ruin might have easily been 
ried. 
GOTTSCHALK 
A priest named Gottschalk assembled fifteen thousand 
pilgrims in the countries about the Rhine, and led them 
into Hungary. Here they robbed and plundered on a 
large scale, and King Kalmany brought his troops against 
them, and surrounded them in a plain near Belgrade. 
Fearing their valour and desperation, he had recourse 
He sent to say, that in a battle the innocent 
would suffer with the guilty, but if they laid down their 
arms, these last alone should be ponte’: Tlie pilgrims 
did as required, and the’ Hungarians then fell on and 


av. 


AND HIS PILGRIMS. 


to artifice. 


slaughtere -d the whole of them. 
The same fate brought on by the same conduct befell 
a body of pilgrims, led by a lay brother named Volkmar. 
Nothing it was said saved them from utter destruction 
but the miraculous appearance of a cross in the sky. 


MASSACRES OF THE JEWS 

Ilitherto the Crusaders seem to have thought that they 
were only bound by their vow to employ their valour for 
the recovery of the Holy Land; but now they began to 
reflect that, as the chosen warriors of Christ, it was their 
duty to destroy all his enemies. The unhappy Jews 
who dwelt amongst them were instantly sclected as vic- 
tims by the fanatics of the lowest classes. In the cities 
on the Rhine, crowds of the rabble went about robbing 
and murdering them. In Cologne their houses and 
1es were pulled down, and many of them mas- 
sacred. At Won, they were required to renounce 
their faith: they asked time to deliberate, and in the in- 
terval slew themselves to escape the guilt of apostasy. 
The same was the case at Treves. At Spires they de- 
fended themselves manfully against the pilgrims, and 
gained for a sum of money the protection of the bishop, 
whose humanity was termed bribery by the fanatics. 
The Jews of Mentz were placed by the archbishop, for 
safety, in a strong house, but it was broken open, and 
man, woman, and child, slaughtered. Women here slew 
their own children to save them from the sword of the 
enemy. More than a thousand perished in this city 
alone. When the emperor, Henry LV. returned the next 
year from Italy, he gave permission to such Jews as had 
been foreed to renounce their faith, to resume it ; and he 
set enquiry a-foot after the original authors of those 
atrocities, among wham were found some near kinsmen 
of the Archbishop of Mentz, who was himself strongly 
1] suspected, and obliged to fly to the emperor’s enemies 
for protection. 


synagogt 


COUNT EMICO AND HIS PILGRIMS. 


The disorderly bands of pilgrims from the Rhine and 
Moselle at length united, to march under the command 
of William the Carpenter,* and some other knights of 
evil fame. The chief leader was Emico, a count on the 
Rhine, of large possessions, but noted for deeds of vio- 
lence and cruelty. But the main confidence of these 
pilgrims was placed on a goose and a she-goat, which 
preceded their march, and to which they rendered divine 
honours, believing them. to be filled with the Holy Ghost. 

Such gross superstition had its usual concomitants, 
cruelty, and disregard of all moral duty. Robbing, and 
plundering, Count Emico’s host of twenty thousand 
foot and three thousand horse reached the town of Merse- 





burg, at the confluence of the Leitha and the Danube, 
on the confines of Hungary. Being refused a passage, 
they threw a bridge over the former river, and attacked the 





* So named from his strength and the force of his 





blows. He was related to the King of France. 
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town. They had mounted the walls, and King Kalmany 
who was in the place, was preparing for flight, when 4 


sudden panic seized the assailants, and they fled, leaving 
all their baggage and property behind. ‘lhe Hungarians | 


THE CRUSADERS. 169 


~ 


a | modest terms, of the emperor. 


ohjects of the Crusaders were by no means merely spi-|‘The emperor solemnly declared that he had no such ill 
| 


| 


fell on and slaughtered them; those who escaped re- | ritual, for he had learned that his old enemy, Boémond,| feelings, and that he would treat Godtrey and his friends 


turned home, or joined the great armies of the pilgrims | Prince of Tarentum, had taken the cross. He sent his} as if they were his own kinsmen. ‘The duke, however, 


in Germany and Apulia. 


}nephew John to guard the coast, and a fleet to cruise in} remained unmoved. 
} 


Popular tradition related that Count Emico was fre-|the Adriatic sea. The envoys of the count were ap-| A new occasion of dispute soon presented itself. 
quent!y seen after his death in the neighbourhood of | parently well received, but secret orders to make sure of| Alexius intercepted a correspondence between God!rey 


Worms. He was cased in red-hot arinour, and prayed | his person were sent to Dyrrhachium. 
,| The count sailed from Bari with a fair wind, but 


those who met him to diminish, by prayers and alms 


the torments to which he was condemned for his godless | violent storm soon arose, and dispersed his fleet, and he} such to be t 


life. 


MARCH OF DUKE GODFREY’S ARMY. 


The fate of the first bodies of the pilgrims gave room | 
to gloomy anticipations, for the people of all the coun- | 


tries through which the Crusaders were to pass, might 


now be regarded as hostile; but, in reality, their fate 


was a benefit to those who were to follow. The useless, 
the profligate, and the undisciplined, who might have 
corrupted the remainder, were thus removed out of the 
way, and the necessity of discipline and obedience was 
now clearly seen. 

In the middle of the month of August, 1096, Godfrey 
of Bouillon assembled his army on the Rhine, and set 
forwards, accompanied by his brothers, their nephew, 
and a numerous company of knights and nobles. The 
harvest had been so abundant this year, that the army 
was able to march in one body through Germany, and 
on the 20th of September they reached Tollenburg, on 
the Leitha, the frontier town of the empire on the side 
of Hungary. Here the duke halted, and sent forward 
Count Godfrey of Ascha, with twelve knights, as his 
envoy to the King of Hungary. He was instructed to 
say that they had heard that several pilgrims had lost 
their lives there, and that they were come to avenge 
them if they had perished unjustly, but if otherwise, 
they would exercise no hostilities. Kalmany related the 
atrocities of the pilgrims, and expressed his desire for a 
personal interview with the duke, to arrange all differ- 
ences. Though his justification of himself was not 
considered perfectly satisfactory, it was deemed the wiser 
course to accept of it, and not to impede the great work 
by a contest with a new foe. Godfrey, therefore, con- 
sented to the interview, and on the appointed day rode 
with three hundred nobles to the castle of Liperon, 
where the king advanced on the bridge to meet him. | 
Both being sincere and desirous of peace, matters were 
speedily arranged. An unexpected difficulty, however, 
arose.- Kalmany required that Godfrey’s brother Bald- 
win, and his wife and attendants, should be given as hos- 
tages. But Baldwin, either suspicious of danger, or 
disdaining to be a pledge, positively refused to consent. 
“Then,” said the duke, “I will be the hostage myself, 


}marched in good order to Constantinople. 


jand Boemond. ‘The projects of Boemond had been at 
by Godfrey, but Alexius, who knew not 
ie case, deemed himself now to be justified 


once rejectec 
} 
i 


l 


landed in wretched plight a short distance from Dyrrha-|in the employment of hostile measures against the pil- 


chium. Here he was waited on by two persons, sent by lorims. A stop was put to the sale of provisions. God- 
the emperor’s nephew, to condole with him and invite} frey, who was conscious of no ill thought, saw in this 
him to that town. He asked a horse, for he had not}another proof of the emperor’s hostility to the pilgrims 
been able to save even one, and one of the envoys jumped| and their pious enterprise. He sent forthwith deputies 
j olf, and presented him the horse he was riding. Prince} to require that this order should be withdrawn. 
|John treated him with all respect, but contrived to de-| At break of day the pilgrims went as usual down to 
{tain him till he should have received directions from the! the sea shore, to purchase provisions from such as the 
emperor how he was farther to act. Orders soon came |love of gain induced to violate the it perial mandate. 
to forward him to the capital by a circuitous route, lest | Suddenly a party of Turcopoles came in boats, and drove 
some roving bodies of pilgrims might rescue him if he} away both buyers and sellers, and at the same time shot 
was sent by the direct road. He was, however, received | with their arrows some of the Franks, who were looking 
at court with great kindness, though a watch was kept} out of the windows of the neighbouring houses. This 
over his person and actions. | produced the greatest exasperation among the pilgrims, 
Alexius, knowing that he could not overcome the|and it‘was augmented by a report that their envoys had 
Crusaders by force, and thinking that kindness would] been cast into prison by the emperor. They instantly 
have little effect on them, resolved to take a middle course.| began to pull down the palaces of Pera, and to slaughter 
He thought if he could bind them to him by the obliga- their inhabitants, regarding all the Greeks indifferently 
tion of vassalage, the ties of which were held to be so| as their enemies. Alexius, when he heard of this tumult, 
strong in the West, he might avert danger from his em- 
pire, and even add to it their future conquests in the 
East, and at the same time keep up the ancient claims] it was for Christians to make war on each other at the 
of the eastern emperors to the dominion of the Roman} season when Christ had died for them.* 
world, Regardless of the pacific overtures of the emperor, 
With this view presents were lavished on Count | the Crusaders pressed on. A_ party, commanded by 
Hugh, and he was at length induced to take the oath of] Godfrey’s brother, Baldwin, seized the bridge over the 
fealty. He still, however, found that he was eutiied| Bathyssus, and the army poured round the city, on the 
and weary of restraint, he sent to beg that Godfrey | land side, hoping by their numbers and courage to take 
would procure him his freedom. The Duke of Lorraine}it without machines, That very time sixteen years, 
sent deputies to Constantinople for this purpose, but the | Ale xius had, with his mercenary troops, taken the im- 
emperor declined compliance. Godfrey had then  re-} perial city, and given it up to plunder; his people now 
course to some stronger measures: he gave his troops | dee ming it to be the judgment of Heaven upon him, lost 
] 





} : 
jsent back without delay the Latin deputies, assuring 
}them of his innocence, and representing how unseemly 
: 


permission to plunder the region round Adrianople, and) all courage; Alexius himself alone remained compose: 
in a few days that fertile district was made a desert.| Without arms or armour he sat on his throne, in the 
Two Franks at length came to say that the pilgrims|open air, and the fall at his side of one of his attendants, 
were at liberty; the ravages then ceased, and the army} by a shot from the enemy, appalled him not. At length, 
} when he found all pacific measures unavailing, he ordered 


| the walls to be manned, and his troops to go out against 


o 
GODFREY AT CONSTANTINOPLE. the enemy. The combat lasted till night; the Greeks 
| then returned into the cit The Latins encamped be- 
It was the 23d of December, 1096, when the army | fore the gates, and they took provisions and every thing 
of the duke reached the Propontis, and encamped from} else they pleased from the surrounding country. 
the bridge of the Kosmidium to the church of St. Pho-| Alexius now sent the Count of Vermandois to en- 
cas.* Here they were joined by Hugh of France, Wil-| deavour to prevail on Godfrey to cease from hostility, 





in reliance on the honour of the king, and the good con- 
duct of the pilgrims.” Baldwin, ashamed, made no} 
longer any resistance, and went with all his family to the 
camp of King Kalmany. 

The Hungarians were ordered to furnish provisions at 
good weight and measure, and at moderate price, to the 
pilgtims; and Godfrey commanded his people, under 
pain of death, to abstain from plunder and_ violence. 
There did not arise the smallest cause of complaint on 
either side, and at the frontier King Kalmany, who had 
all along kept with his army at a little distance, returned 
the duke his thanks, restored the hostages, and distributed 
presents among the chiefs. The Emperor Alexius had 
also given directions that the pilgrims should be well re- 
ceived on their maintaining strict discipline ; and they 
marched without impedime:t throagh Belgrade, Nissa, 
and Sternitz, to Philippopolis. Here the duke learned 
that the Count of Vermandovis had been made a prisoner 
by the Grecks. 


MARCH OF THE COUNT OF VERMANDOIS. 


This prince left France with a numerous band of fol- 
lowers, and entered Italy. At Luccahe visited the Pope 
Urban, who gave him his blessing, and presented him 
with a consecrated banner. Passing through Rome to 


visit the tombs of the holy apostles, he experienced much {its environs till we are about to relate its capture by the/no doubt of his sincerity, sent his own son 


liam the Carpenter, and the other pilgrims, who warned] and take the oath of fealty. Godfrey said to the count, 
I I s 4 


t 
: . ‘ Be sey ‘ %/ 

them to beware of the arts of the Greeks. Envoys also} You left home like a king in wealth and power, now 

came from Alexius, inviting Godfrey to visit him, and| you are become a slave. How can you ask me to per- 

requiring that no time should be lost in passing over to} form an act so disgraceful !’—«If such be your way ot 


Asia. The former Godfrey declined ; the latter he posi-! thinking,” replied Hugh, “ we might as well have stayed 
° . . * 4 { ry . . } 
tively refused, as his troops required rest, and he wished|at home. The aid of the emperor being absolutely re- 
Se ’ : } l ag pero A 
to wait for the arrival of the other pilgrims. | quisite for our success, [ deem it folly to make an enemy 
Alexius now gave orders that no one should sell pro-{of him.’ Godfrey, however, persisted in his refusal. 
4 A | 
me letters from Boemond to God- 





visions to the pilgrims; they in return began to plunder,} About this time ea 
and the orders were recalled. He then proposed that] frey, advising him to act merely on the defensive till his 
they should take up their quarters in the extensive arrival, and then with their united forces they could easily 
suburb of Pera; to this they gladly consented, as they | make a conquest of the empire. But the noble Duke 
suffered greatly from the inclemency of the weather in| 
their tents. ‘The Greeks also were pleased at it, as Pera} Greeks, he was disposed to peace, and never would turn 
lying between the sea and the river Bathyssus, which is| aside from their great enterprise, or waste in strife with 
usually swoln in winter, the Crusaders would be the less} Christians the forces destined to combat against the in- 
able to go forth and plunder the country. | fidels. Intelligence of this correspondence, however, 
Lest the absence of all appearance of defence might terrified Alexius, and he resolved to spare no pains to 
excite the insolence of the Crusaders, Alexius raised a/gain over Godfrey before the arrival of the Prince of 

bedy of those light troops called Turcopoles,t and fitted |Tarentum. 
out some ships to protect the coasts. ‘This conduct off He sent to the camp of the Franks some of his prin- 
the emperor filled the pilgrims with suspicion, and God- | cipal generals, but their armed retinue was so numerous, 
frey, on being again invited into the city, sent word snared jn the Crusaders could not regard them as the heralds 
. |of peace, and it came to a conflict, in which the Greeks 
* We defer the description of the imperial city and|had rather the advantage. Alexius at length, “i leave 
I John as a 


of Lorraine replied, that though he knew the arts of the 





opposition from the anti-pope Clement, who held pos-| Latins. 


session of that city, and he thence directed his course to 
Bari, as he had sent some time before four-and-twenty 








were the children of Christian women by Turkish fathers. 


+ These we shall frequently meet in the sequel. They} * So the Princess Anna relates, but it could not po 
sibly be Easter at this time. 





,|knights to Greece, demanding a passage, in no very} he had heard too much of the emperor's ill will towards 
the Crusaders for him to venture thither, and that the 
But Alexius had now no doubt on his mind that the} treatment of Hugh of France justified every suspicion. 
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hostage; and Godfrey having now no ground for sus- 
picion, prepared to wait upon the emperor. 

Leaving the command of the army with his brother 
Baldwin, the duke, accompanied by the noblest of the 
Franks, mounted a boat, and passed over to the city. 
After the fashion of the West, he and his companions 
were attired in garments of purple, adorned with gold 
and costly furs. Alexius sat on his throne, royally 
habited, and surrounded by his nobles. He rose not 
even to the Duke of Lorraine; the strangers knelt and 
kissed his hand. ‘The emperor then spake, extolling in 
high terms the valour and the piety of the Western 
Christians. His confidence in them, he said, was aug- 
mented, when he heard that a prince of such unsullied 
fame as the Duke of Lorraine was to be their leader. 
But when le learned that Boemond, whose character he 
knew, had joined them, he had become dubious for the 
fate of his empire, not knowing what the etlect of that 
prince’s arts and influence might be. Now, however, 
all his suspicions were removed, and supported by the 
Greeks, the Latins would, he was confident, advance 
against the common enemy. As, however, all the lands 
which they might conquer in Asia Minor had been 


he alone had a right to them, 


wrested from his empire, 
and in swearing to restore him these lands, and to be 
true and faithful to him, they would not merely comply 
with a sacred duty, but give themselves a title to his eter- 


nal gratitude. 











As soon as the emperor had ceased to speak, Godfrey 
advanced and took the oath of fealty; his example was 
followed by all the other nobles. Rich gifts of gold, 
ilver, nts, and mules, were now lavishly bestowed 
by the emperor, whose generosity and alfability won all 
hearts. As the hi st mark of honour, he adopted the 
Duke of Lorraine as his son or Ciesar, and all the Latin 
chiefs returned joyfully to their camp. Prince John was 
sent back, and nothing farther occurred to interrupt the 
harmony. Every week Alexius sent large sums_ o! 
money to the camp, which Godfrey divided among the 


pilgrims for the purchase of provisions. 
In the spring of 1097, Alexius reminded the duke 


that in case of the arrival of the other armies of the 
pilgrims, so large a number could not be supported at} 
Constantinople. Godfrey, aware of the justness of his 
representations, agt ed to pass 

barked his men, and landed, and pitched his camp at 
Pelicanum in Bithynia. 


BOEMOND AND TANCRED.* 


THE CRUSADERS. 


But this gallant youth was already strongly disposed by 
jinclin ition, and by a sense of duty. ‘T'ancred exceeded 
the young in valour, the aged in wisdom; modest as 
brave, he was never known to praise his own deeds. A 
constant hearer of the word of God, he shunned all} 
treachery and artifice, and ever was candid and without 
disguise. He had been hesitating and thinking if duty 
did not call him to the monastic life, when the union of 
the military and the spiritual characters, which the Cru- 
sade aimed to effect, awakened all his energies, and! 
invited him to action. 

Before the commencement of the winter, in the year 
1096, Boemond set sail with ten thousand horse, and a} 
numerous body of infantry, stated at twenty thousand, 
and landed on the coast of Illyria. Without loss of, 
time he set forwards, and coming to a fortress named 
Pelegonia, and hearing that those who possessed it were 
heretics, he attacked and took it, and slaughtered the in-| 





| habitants. Envoys from the Greek emperor here met} 
|him, desiring him to abstain from robbery and plunder, | 
jas it would draw on him chastisement; but assuring 
jhim that all care had been taken to supply him with} 
|provisions on the way, and that a most friendly recep- 
tion awaited him at court. Boemond made a correspond- 
ling reply, but both were equally insincere; the Prince| 
lof ‘Tarentum was at that very time urging Godfrey to a) 
mia of the empire, and Alexius was collecting an 
irmy to destroy the Norman pilgrims. 

They marched through Macedonia, and on the 16th 


of February were about to cross the river Vardar, (the} 


Axius,) when the Greek troops suddenly appeared over | 
the whole country. About one half of the pilgrims! 
were over the river, when the Grecks fell on those who} 
remained behind under the command of the Count of| 
Roussillon, They were nearly overpowered, when Tan-| 
cred, followed by two thousand horsemen, plunged into} 
the river and came to their aid. The Greeks fled, and 
prisoners revealed the treachery of the emperor, but} 
Boemond concealed his resentment, as he knew not how 
the Duke of Lorraine would act. 

An embassy now arrived from the emperor, to assure 


jthe Prince of 'Tarentum that the attack on the pilgrims| 





| 
! 


| lone contrary to orders; and that the army might now 
proceed without any apprehension. Boemond, who well 
knew the falsehood of this declaration, affected to be| 
satisfied, and the army advanced as far as Rusa; but! 
here they found the gates closed against them, and had| 





| 


the war, Boemond employed both gifts and promises. | 





To induce his nephew Tancred to accompany him to] picion of the meats being poisoned. Boemond, to show 


that he had no suspicion, though be used the former 
himself, distributed the latter among his friends. 

He was one day, as if casually, led into an apartment 
filled with gold, silver, and costly raiment, and when he 
beheld so much wealth, he could not refrain from ex- 
claiming, “Ah! if those treasures were mine, I should 
soon be the lord of many lands.” “ They are thine,” 
replied his conductor, Boemond joyfully accepted the 
princely gift; but when they were brought to his lodging, 
he began to reflect that he bad let his joy be too easily 
seen, or that it was unbecoming an independent prince 
to put himself under such an obligation, and he sent 
them back. Alexius, however, saying that it was not 
usual to return presents, unless to show that they were 
beneath acceptance, and pressing him not to grieve him 
by so doing, Boemond, who had probably expected this 
result, suffered his delicacy to be overcome, and was 
even emboldened to ask the government of the Asiatic 
provinces to be conquered. Alexius, aware of the pur- 
poses to which such a commission might be turned, 
made excuses for not immediately complying with his 
desire, but still fed him with hopes, 

It may not be amiss to give here the Princess Anna 
Comnena’s description of the personal appearance of 
Boemond, 

«“ Neither amongst our own nation, nor amongst 
foreigners, is there in our age a man equal to Boemond. 
His presence dazzled the eyes, as his reputation did the 
imagination. He was one cubit taller than the tallest 
man known. He was slendex in the waist, but. broad in 
the chest and shoulders, and neither too fat nor too lean. 
His arms were strong, his hands large and full, his feet 
firm and solid. He stooped a little, but from habit, not 
from any deformity. He was fair, with an agreeable 
mixture of red on his cheeks. His hair did not hang 
loose on his shoulders, after the fashion of the barba- 
rians,* but was cut above his ears. His eyes were blue, 
and full of wrath and fierceness. His nostrils were 
large, inasmuch as having a wide chest and a great 
heart, his lungs required an unusual quantity of air to 
moderate the heat of his blood. His handsome face had 
an expression of mildness and gentleness, but his great 
height, and the fierceness of his glances, inspired one 


over to Asia; he eim-jhad been the voluntary act of the mercenary troops, and| with terror. He was more dreadful in his smiles than 


others in their anger.” 

Meantime Tancred led the army in good order to Con- 
stantinople, but, disdaining to become a vassal, took no 
heed of the emperor’s invitation to visit the city, and 
passed with his troops over to Asia. This conduct filled 


‘eeerey idogt « of Robert Guiscard the Nor- aed “ <- ‘ ‘ 

Boemond, the eldest son of BR ert Guiscard the Nor-| great difficulty to procure a scanty supply of provisions, | the emperor with apprehension, but Boemond pledged 
man, and the able seconder of his plans of conquest in |'Tancred, enraged at this treacherous conduct, burned to! himself that his nephew should take the oath of fealty. 
ae 6 ' — . he eT ‘ather’s deat} 4 : ss Rok ; - 2 A . : 
the Greek empire, found himself at his father’s death, punish it, and was with difficulty restrained by the more The Count of Flanders now arrived, having come by 


under the plea of illegitimacy, reduced to the petty prin- 
cipalities of Tarentum, Gallipolis, and Otranto. His 
spirit was pent up within these narrow limits, when he 
heard, to his joy, that the holy father had called on the 
warriors of the West to march to the conquest of Asia; 
and he began to see the prospect of the dominion of 
some splendid region in the distance. He, however, 
prudently confined these thoughts to his own bosom, and 
he was aiding his uncle, Roger Count of Sicily, to re- 
duce the rebellious town of Amalti, when the Count of 
Vermandois and his splendid train of ] 
Apulia. A sudden enthusiasm for the holy war seized 
the Normans, and Boemoud, affecting to share it, cried 
aloud, God wills it! and took a costly mantle and 
it up to form crosses for himself and his friends. So 
many followed this example, that Roger angrily exclaimed 
that they were leaving the country to him without men. 


* Tasso makes Tancred the very bean-idéal of chival- 
ry. The love, we may observe, of Tancred for Clorinda 
is all the poet’s own invention, 


“Then Tancred follows to the war, than whom, 
Save young Rinaldo, is no nobler knight, 

More wild in manners, fair in manly bloom, 
Or more sublimely daring in the fight : 

If any shade of error makes less bright 
His rich endowments and heroic charms, 

It is the foil of love which at first sieht, 
Born of surprise amid the shock of arms, 

Grows with increase of tears and sorrow’s fond alarms,” 
C. i. st. 45, Willen. 


| sooner : 
jartful and interested Boemond. 


| In fact, Boemond had now altered his plans, and was! 
| become anxious to gain the friendship and confidence of 
ithe emperor. He saw that the great body of the pil- 
jgrims, sincere in their desire of conquering the holy 
city, were totally adverse to the idea of hostilities against 
the Greeks; and Godfrey, who was now come to his 
lcamp, plainly told him that he was himself so far from| 


. : 
j|harbouring any hostile designs, that he had taken an| 





jweal, Boemond must do the same without hesitation. It 
webs 3 | 
;now occurred to the wily Norman, that, as his army was| 


jemperor, being freed from apprehension of his power, | 
| might be disposed to treat him with less consideration, | 
| He therefore quitted his army, and hastened on to Con-| 
stantinople, hoping by this act of confidence and prompt-| 
jness to make a favourable impression on the emperor. | 
Alexius, well aware that one man of ability is often of! 
more worth than an army, received him with the great-| 
jest distinction. Boemond, on his side, too, was all cour-| 
tesy. He spoke of the war between his father and the! 
emperor, but so as to turn it to a compliment ; saying, | 
that he had since learned wisdom, and was now come, 
not as a foe, but as a friend. He took the oath of fealty 
withoct hesitation, and Alexius assigned him a splendid 
palace for his abode, whither each day he sent abundance 
of meats, both raw and dressed; the former, he said, 
that if Boemond did not relish the Greek cookery, he 
might have his meats dressed after his own country 
fashion. The real reason, however, was to remove sus- 











the same route as Boemond. He took the oath of vas- 
salage without hesitation, received rich presents, and 
passed over with his army, and joined those of Godfrey 
and Boemond. 


MARCH OF RAYMOND OF TOULOUSE. 


Count Raymond and Archbishop Ademar, having 
assembled their forces, set forth from Provence towards 
the close of the autumn of 1096. They marched through 


ilgrims entered joath of fealty to the emperor, and that, for the common) Lombardy, and, taking their ‘route by Aquileia, entered 


Dalmatia. Of this country the Greeks and Latin Chris- 
tians possessed the coast alone; the interior was in the 


cul | inferior in strength to that of the Duke of Lorraine, the| hands of a portion of the Slavonian race. ‘These, fear- 


ing the Crusaders, abandoned their habitations, and re- 
tired to the woods and deep mountain glens, A_per- 
petual fog hung over this mountainous region, through 
which numerous rivers ran, forming every where lakes 
aud marshes, Searcely any provisions were to be found 
in the deserted villages, and if any pilgrims went out of 
the way to seck them, they were fallen on and barba- 
rously murdered by the people of the country. The 
same fate befell any of the sick or wearied who remained 
behind. All measures of precaution were vain; the 
enemies rushed unseen from the glen or the thicket, and 
the nature of the country and the dense fog enabled 
them to mock at pursuit. At length Count Raymond 
succeeded in making some prisoners, whom,he put to 
death with dreadful tortures; and the Slaves became 
then more cautious in their attacks. 


* So the Greeks affected to call the La’ « 
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THE CRUSADERS. 








After a most distressing march of three weeks, through 
this country, the Provencal pilgrims reached the for- 
tress of Scodra, (Scutari), where they concluded a treaty 
with Bodinus, the prince of the country. But his sub- 
jects little heeded the engagements of their prince, and 
twenty days of a march continually harassed by them, 
brought the pilgrims to the Greek frontiers. ‘They did 
not here meet all the security they had anticipated, as 
they found themselves annoyed by the Pechenegans,* in 
the imperial service. In the neighbourhood of Pelegonia, 
the Bishop of Puy was near being slain by them. He 
had gone with a small party to a little distance from the 
camp, probably to seize some articles of food, when he 
was suddenly fallen on by them, and, but for one of their 
leaders, who, in the hope of reward, became his pro- 
tector, would probably have lost his life. ‘The Latins 
were greatly affected by the dar-zer to which their bishop 
had been exposed, while the Greeks, who were deeply 
scandalised at the martial habits of the western clergy, 
viewed it as a judgment from Heaven on him. 

The Pechenegans made another attempt to impede 
the passage of the pilgrims through a narrow valley, at 
a fortresss named Bucinat. The army marched through 
Thessalonica unimpeded; at Rugia they took and plun- 


dered the town, on account of the hostility of the inha- | 


bitants: and at Rodestal defeated the Greek army that 


came against them. It is scarcely credible that so pru- | 


dent a man as Alexius would have given orders for these 
useless attacks; they were more probably the result of 
the ill-regulated habits of his barbarian light troops, or 
the defensive measures of the people, irritated by the 
eupidity of the pilgrims. 


RAYMOND AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


a : 
Envoys who had been sent forward now returned, usual presents, and was very soon much farther in the| 
}emperor’s confidence than any of the other Latin. princes. | 


with an invitation for Count Raymond to the imperial 
city, and an assurance of as friendly a reception as had 


Shortly after this interview, the camp of Raymond 
was attacked during the night by the Greeks, and seve- 
ral of the pilgrims slain. The hardships they had un- 
|dergone, and this proof of the hostile spirit of those from 
whom they had looked for aid, so dispirited the Proven- 
|cals, that but for the remonstrances of Ademar and the 
‘rest of their clergy, they would have given up the enter- 
|prise and returned home. As they accused the emperor 
/as the cause of it, Alexius offered to clear himself by 


oath, adding that they must have brought the misfortune | 


jon themselves by their robbery and violence, and that 
‘his subjects were only defending their property. Ray- 
;mond was not satisfied, however, with this explanation. 
| The other princes were now weary of the delay caused 
iby the count, and Godfrey told him that if he persisted, 
ihe must fall beneath the power of the Greeks, as they 
| would be unable for want of shipping to come to his aid; 
i that if they left the Greeks enemies in their rear, they 
| should be obliged to weaken their force by leaving a gar- 
rison in every town they took; that finally it could do 
him no harm to take the oath, while his doing so would 
be of the greatest service to the common cause, Still 
Raymond hesitated; at last Boemond, irritated with him, 
declared aloud that he would stand by the emperor 
‘against any attack. This language stung the count, 
jand in the presence of the emperor he gave vent to his 
lfeelings, saying, “ Perjury and craft are as it were the 
heritage of every Norman. Hence he finds it easy to 
swear, and impossible to keep his oath.” ‘These words 
opened the eyes of Alexius; he saw that common hatred 
of Boemond would be a surer bond of union between 
|himself and the count, than any extorted oath, and he 
jcontented himself with Raymond’s oath, that he would 
never commence or aid any hostility against the empe- 
|ror’s person or honour. Raymond then received the 


| The last army of pilgrims, led by Robert of Normandy, 


171 


|expedition. But he knew too well the inferiority of his 
jown troops to expose himself through them to the deri- 
sion and insult of the Latins, and he declined the prof- 
| fered honour, under the plea of the danger his dominions 
| would be exposed to from the Bulgarians, and other 
| barbarians, during the absence of himself and his troops. 
|He promised, however, to join them on a more favoura- 
ble occasion, and meantime to take care that they should 
jbe supplied with provisions, and that no pilgrim who 
| arrived should experience any impediment. He ap- 
pointed Tacticius, a man equally skilled in war and in 
| counsel, to be their guide through the countries they 
| had to traverse. 

At Nicomedia the pilgrims found the hermit, and the 
miserable remnant of his army. He told how their own 
sins had hurried them to destruction, and he doubtless 
rejoiced in spirit when he beheld the fruits of his labours 
in the mighty host which now advanced to the conquest 
of Asia. 

And of a surety this was a mighty host, though the 
| numbers given by eye-witnesses, and others, probably far 
exceed the truth. According to the lowest of these com- 
putations, the Christian army, when marshaled on the 
Bosphorus, counted six hundred thousand souls, inclusive 


of the clergy, the women, and the children, of whom 
lthree hundred thousand were serviceable infantry, a 
| hundred thousand mounted knights, bearing corslet, 
and helm, sword, and spear, and nineteen various 
| tongues were spoken within the circuit of the camp. 
| Never since the days of Xerxes did so many different 
| march d at the mandate of a despot; free will alone im- 
| pe lled the warriors of Europe. 

j 





nations unite for one object; but the slaves of the Persian 


SIEGE OF NIC.TA., 


Suleiman, a cousin of the Seljukian Sultan, Malek 
Shah, having obtained that monarch’s permission to 


|make conquests in Room, 7. e. the Greek empire, had 


been given to Godfrey and Boemond. He accordingly Stephen of Blois, Stephen of Albemarle, and other chiefs, | wrested the far larger portion of Lesser Asia from the 


left his army and proceeded thither. ‘To make his audi- 
ence the more solemn and imposing, Alexius invited 
Godfrey, Boemond, and the other chiefs, to come over 
from Asia, and give their presence at it. But unmoved by 
their presence and their example, the Count of Toulouse 
steadily refused to take the oath of a vassal. When 
some of the Crusaders expressed disapprobation of his 
obstinacy, he said, “ When entering on this expedition, 
I swore to God, and I cannot take the oath to any man. 
Nay, it is wrong to do homage even to two earthly lords, 
for there might easily arise a conflict of duties, and the 
western suzerain might regard and punish as a breach of 
fealty the adoption of an eastern lord.” 


jnow arrived. ‘They had come through Italy, saluted the 


| pope at Lucca, wintered in Apulia, and sailed to Dyrr- 
ihachium on the 5th of April 1997. ‘They reached Con- 
jstantinople by the same route as Boemond, and afte: 
|much hesitation, took the oath and passed over ta Asia. 


THE CRUSADERS IN ASIA. 








At length, to the great joy of Alexius and his subjects, 
ithe whole of the pilgrims had passed over. The rude- 
| 
| more polished Grecks, and though they in general paid 
ifor the provisions with which they were supplied, yet 
uch a consumption, which had hardly been provided for, 


ness and violence of the Latins was offensive to the 


dominion of the Byzantine emperors. ‘The capital of 
the state which he founded was Iconium, where his son 
Kilij Arslan (8 ] , As the reco- 
| very of his te irst object of Alexius, and 
as the pilgrims regarded all Moslems as enemies, no 





COPG-ON bt) reioned, 





ories was the 





| 


| proposals for a passage were made, and the Crusaders 
| prepared to force a way by arms. 

| ‘Ihe idea that they were now in reality entering on 
the scene of their pious warfare, revived the enthusiasin 
of the pilgrims. Numbers of them bound themselves to 


!, without money, under a leader of 


vo barefoot, unarmes 


their own appointment, and thus to precede the march 
lof the army. ‘They lived upon roots and the plainest of 


These words of Count Raymond emboldened some | must have caused a considerable degree of inconvenience, | fuod, laboured without ceasing to procure provisions for 


of the knights who were present. One stepped forth 
and reproached the emperor, demanding of him various 
allowances; ere he could make a reply, a second, a third, 
a fourth, advanced with equal noise and equal disregard 
of propricty. Alexius at first bore all patiently ; at length 
he got up and went over to the princes who had already 
taken the oath of homage to him. A knight, named 
Robert of Paris, instantly advanced to the throne, and 
placed himself in the emperor’s seat. At this act of pro- 
fanation in ¢heir-eyes, the Greeks were filled with horror ; 
the Latins too were highly indignant, and Baldwin going 
up, took him by the hand, and drew him away, saying 
that it was want of manners, any where, knowingly to 
break through the customs of a country. But he made 
answer, “Is then that clown to sit alone while such no- 
ble princes are standing before him?” Alexius being 
informed of what he had said, inquired who and whence 
he was. The knight replied, “I am nothing but a Frank 
of noble blood, and will only say this to the emperor, 
that in my country there stands at a cross-road an ancient 
chapel, in which every one who will venture on a single 
combat, enters to pray and to wait for an opponent. Oft 
have I there prayed, and long have I waited, but never yet 
found I one who would venture to engage me.” The em- 
peror answered, “ You will now be more fortunate if you 
really seek an opportunity of displaying your courage. 
Whether you are in the van or in the rear, the Turks 
will not keep you waiting; hardly will you find your 
former security even in the centre.” 

* These were a Slavonian tribe, some of which were 
in the imperial pay. 





more especially to those of the poorer sort. As to the 
emperor, their presence was to him a continual source of 
uneasiness and apprehension; their loquacity wearied 
him, and their cupidity exhausted his coffers. The prin- 
cess, his daughter, has left a description of his annoy- 
ances, to the following effect, which shows how unjust 
the Latin writers have been in their unmeasured vitupe- 
ration of him. 

To avoid giving offence to the Latin knights, Alexius 
complied with all their whims, even with great bodily 
exertion, though he suffered grievously from the gout. 
No one was refused access to him, though their armed 


ment. He listened to them at all hours, enduring 
with patience their rude and haughty language, and 


the dignity of their emperor. He often seated him- 
self on his throne at sunrise, and at sunset he had 
not left it; it frequently was the case that he got no time 
to eat or drink, and enjoyed only a brief unrefreshing 
slumber on his throne, resting his head on his hands, 
and it was speedily broken by the appearance of some 
rude knights who were just arrived. When his courtiers, 
worn out by fatigue, could stand no longer, and had 
sunk down, some on the seats, some on the ground, 
Alexius still rallied strength to listen to the wearisome 
chatter of the Latins, that they might have no pretext 
for discontent. 

The emperor shortly after crossed over to Pelicanum, 
and the Latin princes entreated of him to join his forces 
to theirs, and, as a mode of putting an end to all suspi- 
cion and dispute, to take the supreme command of the 





train was often so numerous as to fill the royal apart-| 


severely rebuked his officers when they would defend | 


| ‘ : 
the army, shunned no toils or burdens, and in sieges and 


} other ope rations were often found to be of the most es- 
isential service. 

| Of these pioneers three thousand now advanced before 
the army through the hills and woods, which lay between 
Ithem and Nicwa, the first town of importance in the 
| Turkish territory. They cut down the trees and set up 
crosses, to mark the road they had leveled, and on the 
| 5th of May, 1097, the pilgrim army appeared before the 
walls of Nicwa, the former capital of Bithynia. 

| The city of Nicwa, celebrated as the scene of the 
leouncil of the church held there, in the year 325, at 
| which the creed named from it was framed, lay in a rich 
jand fertile plain, about fifteen miles in extent: at a dis- 
tance of about three miles, on the south and east, the 
ground, after gradually rising, forms hills of moderate 
; elevation ; on the west the city was washed by the lake 
Ascanius, which is on three sides environed by hills, 
lamong which it stretches for a distance of some miles, 
land whose wooded promontories running out into it, 
render its appearance highly agreeable and picturesque. 


* The historians, who are followed by Tasso, name 
| Kilij Arslan Soliman, confounding him with his father. 
7 A very interesting description of the present state 
|of Nicwa has been given in the Amulet for 1832, by Dr. 
| Walsh, who visited it. It is remarkable that the walls, 
| which are six miles in circuit, are quite perfect, while the 
linterior is one unbroken plain of grass, with barely the 
lvestige of a habitation. Yet Nica was tolerably well 
| peopled in the seventeenth century, but such is the effect 
| of Turkish barbarism ! 
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THE CRUSADERS. 


The city itself was large and handsome, its streets cut-|was advanced against the walls, but the besieged cast | SURRENDER OF NICABA. 
tine « ) other at right angles, and from the square in| great stones upon it, and it gave way, crushing to death ; 
it nt the ems t one view, the four gates!all who were under it. When parties of the pilgrims It was evident that the town must soon be captured. 
Ae pai led by ladvanced to assail the walls, they were usually slain |2® secure it for the emperor, Butumites ogain made 
Ww n ve in mn ito it. It was s rounde yiadvanced t assi alls, \ Y Suaily sia 7 
ce ar j reer overtures to the garrison and people. He set before them 
d deep ditches, filled by the waters which | by the stones or darts flung by the besieged. ‘ we e 7 
i t } hill } Arslan had suy i the terrors they might expect if the Franks took it by 
i ryan the rounding’ hilis. ‘ ] I in iad 8S ” | . - . 
J f ases and ¢ > ge > as -e » -nrace- 
plied it with a strong earrison, and he had himself, with| Seven toilsome weeks were now passed away, and no |? ault, and at the same time showed them an i 
1 umerous art { 1 | vost on the adjacent hills ipparent progress had been made in the siege. It was ment in writing from Alexius, assuring not ae a 
. , yy cae eee gy a oo rer 5 ; aa: EC TERS ife of Kilii Arsh: 
As the pi IS at iced over the plain, their grief!clear that as long as the lake was open for the convey- tians but I urks of safety, and the wile of Kili) . rsian, 
and indignation were excited by the view of the heaps|ance of supplies and intelligence into the town, there who aoe in the town, a large reward if it was given v4 
In which the 1 mins oft I unfo tunate precursors lay | were little hopes of success. The Pp inces, th refore, to him. His offers were accepted, and ee ge a 
mouldering ; and the clergy animated their z-al by relat-|sent to entreat of the emperor, who was at Pelicanum jfor the preservation of the es that neta “1 
ing to them the former glory and sanctity of the city | with his troops, waiting the result, to supply them with |W@s 1 ~ Christian aa cinta two thousan vg 
now in the hands of the infidels. The Duke of Lor-| vessels to launch on the lake. Alexius readily consented, troops, should excite the pi eee next arene | 0 a 
raine, the Count of Flanders, and Hugh of France,!/but as his ships carried from one hundred to one hun- general assault, and that during the confusion, he anc 


pitched with their forces on the cast side of the city ;/dred and fifty men, the pilgrims could not at first con- his troops should be er noo the wien at te Fe of 
Boemond and Tancred displayed their banners on the |ceive the possibility of transporting them overland from the gates, while Butumites should land and enter it from 
north; the south side was left for the Count of Tou-|Kibotus to the lake. By means, however, of large the lake. : 

All took place as had been arranged, and in the heat 


" | ‘ ae ie 5 ate | 
louse, who was not yet come up. he lake alone was |sledges, and by joining several wagons together in pro- 














open to the besieged, over which they easily obtained |;ortion to the size of the ships, and with the aid of of the engagement the pilgrims, to their utter astonish- 
supplies, while the besiegers soon began to experience |Jevers, ropes, and a vast number of men, they were set |™Ment, beheld the Greek banners floating on the walls. 
_—-s ' ~ l i a a - ° 
want. Boemond then repaired to Constantinople, and in motion, and conveyed to the lake. Some of them lhey could not conceive how the town had been taken, 
arranged measures for a regular and constant market. were manned by Turcopoles, the rest by pilgrims ; the | 45 all the gates were shut, and in their surprise they 
ié aune the deere of Alexins to gain Niema without |fectwas commanded by sutumites. | suspended their attacks. Butumites, now that he was 
the intervention of the Crusaders. With this view his To their dismay one morning, the besieged beheld a |!" possession of the town, was equally apprehensive of 
avent, Manuel Butumites, gave the inhabitants a dread-| hostile fleet close under the town, ‘The Crusaders, reck-|the Turks and of the Pranks. His first care was to 
ful and exaggerated description of the crucltics they |oning on the terror they had thus inspired, made a gene- |COPVeY the former in small divisions over the lake to the 
would experience in case of its ! taken by the ral assault, but the besieged defended themselves gal-|€™Peror. It happened that one of the last of these divi- 
Ronis The wartison cave ear to his overtures of alient their darts, arrows, and stones stretched many a |5!08® being negligently guarded, rose on and made their 
surrender to the emperor ; but intelligence which came, | valiaut pilgrim liteless on the earth; boiling oil, melted |€s¢ort prisoners. They were going to bring them to 
that Kilij Arslan was h to their relicf, re-animated pitch and fat, were poured down from the walls; the Kilij Arslan, when a Greek, representing to them the 
their courage, and the ne lations were broken off, machines were set on fire, and the assailants were at | danger to which they would sen haloes themselves on ac- 
The pil had been now for four days assaulting /last forced to retreat to their camp. Duke Godfrey |C°Unt of the superior power of the Greeks and Franks, 
the town: Kilij Arslan resolved to make his effort to! gained great fame on this occasion, by prostrating with | besides the loss of the presents they might expect from 
relieve it before the troops of Count Raymond should |his crossbow a gigantic Turk, who had slain several |the emperor, they gave up their project, and followed 
come up. H t two Turks disguised as pilgrims over | Christians. jhim voluntarily to the imperial presence. Alexius Te- 
the lake, to concert measures with the garrison for the! The Crusaders now applied themselves to the con- | ceived all the r urks graciously, and after some lime dis- 
ittack, but one of them was shot by the Franks, and the! struction of stronger machines, and to the filling up of missed them with gifts, as he also did the wife and two 
other falling into their hands, revealed under the terror!/the trenches. Count Raymond, whose wealth enabled children of Kilij Arslan, whom the Crusaders had inter- 
of death his plan to attack, on the following day in the him to undertake more costly works than the other cepted in their attempt to escape over the lake, and sent 
fternoon, the troops of Duke Godfrey, while another! princes, raised a huge tower, secured by wicker-work to him, The prudent emperor hoped thus to gain the 
division of | should entet city on the south | and raw hides against the weapons and the fire of the| I urks, for the pilgrims would soon be gone, and mayhap 
side, and march out on the nerth and assail Boemond. | besieged, and brought it close to the walls. While from | Petish, and he would then, if he acted with harshness, 
Messen were immediately despatched to hasten|this they fought hand to hand, the other princes battered have a severe vengeance to apprehend. ; 
the arrival of C t Raymoud, and the Lishop of Puy.|a tower at the other side of the city ; but their artillery | I'he case was more difficult to manage with the Cru- 
To their great joy, the pilgrims, at daybreak the follow-|being too feeble to make any impression on it, Count |Saders. According to the treaty between them and the 
ing morning, beheld and greeted, with joyous clamour, | Raymond came to their aid with more powerful engines, | PCT", he was to have all the towns they should take 
the banners of the count and prelate, who had marched )and a breach was effected in it, through which they | within the former limits of the empire: but all the 


the whole night to their aid. They advanced and took | hoped to be able to make an entrance in the morning, | booty, the gold, silver, horses, &c. were to be theirs, and 


. . . ‘Ty’ 
in silence the station reserved for them on the south of; But during the night, the besieged ran up a new wall |they now insisted on the execution of the treaty. They 


. ° . ° lwore f: »y¥ arerhs , > S ne Hi 
the town. jbehind the breach, and day displayed to the disappointed | ¥°' farther exacerbated by the hee dless prec autions of 
At about three in the afternoon, a body of ten thou-; Crusaders the prostration of their hopes. In a rage, | Peneeees, who would only admit them ten at a “eM 
| 1 made for Norman knight ran in his armour against the new wall |imto the town to visit the churches, and perform their 





. i Thl a7 | ! il jliis, ana 1a 

the south gate of the city; but to their consternation,|to pull it down, but he was crushed by the stones that | devotions. Alexius, with his usual prudence, sought to 
where they expected a void space, they found the ground were flung upon him, and with iron hooks, fixed on|#¥eT the storm; he promised the princes large presents, 
occuple de by 1 camp of the Christians, I ndismay ed, pt les, the Turks drew his body up, and stripped it of his sent money to the knights and the poor pilgrims, and 
however, they fell on the Provencals, who were exhaust-|armour, in sight of his comrades. They then flung it|S°V° up them all the provisions that were in the 
ed by their night mareh, and though, animated by the/down, and the Christians interred it with mourning |P!ace. This, however, did not content them ; they res 
valiant bishop, they made a stout resistance, they would hearts, but they felt assured that he had gained eternal "ded it as a sort of sin to leave unpillaged a town de- 
have succumbed if the ether pilgrims had not hasted to’ salvation by thus perishing in the cause of Heaven. jfiled by the infidels; and the princes had difficulty to 


their relief. Just at this moment Kilij Arslan in person} Many now began to doubt of the possibility of taking kee» them from assaulting Nicwa anew. 


came down, at the head of forty thousand horse, and the town, and even questioned if they were not acting ai nea en 

assailed the united pilgrims; but the admonitions of the jin violation of their vow, by thus wasting their time and HOMAGE OF TANCRED, 

Bishop of Puy, infusing vigour into the bosom of the;strength before it. While they were thus hesitating, a} As Tancred and some others had not yet taken the 
Provengals, all fought with emulative valour, and to-;Lombard came to the princes, and engaged, if they | oath of fealty, the princes repaired to Pelicanum, to visit 
ls evening the Turks retired leaving four thousand! would furnish him with the necessary funds from the the emperor. Audience was given in the magnificent 
dead on the field. The victors cut off the heads of the ;common chest, to throw down, within a few days, the | imperial tent, presents were distributed among the chiefs, 





war» 






slain ; some they displayed on the points of their lances | tower which had hitherto defied their efforts. They joy-|the oath was readily taken by the others, but still Tan- 
before the walls, others they flung with their machines | fully assented, and promised him over and above a hand-|cred hesitated ; he was bound, he said, to his uncle Boe- 
into the town, Some they sent to the Emperor Alexius !some recompense in case of success. He then framed a}mond alone, and would be true to him till death. « But,” 
as a proof of their victory. penthouse of prodigious strength, whose sides formed |added he, “if thou wilt march with us to Jerusalem, 

Kilij Arslan, seeing the superiority of the Crusaders, |such acute angles, that huge millstones would make no/and fight for the honour of God and Christ, there can 


now retired, leaving the garrison and inhabitants to their ;impression on it, and even fire would glide off before it} be no cause of strife betwixt us.” The courtly Greeks 


own courage and efforts. The pilgrim army was aug-}could do any injury. Under shelter of this, he and his | sncered at the blunt rudeness of the dardarian, and one 
mented by the arrival of the troops of the Duke of }comrades went close to the tower, and began to sap its | of them said to him, that if he persisted in this conduct, 
Normandy, the Count of Blois, and other leaders, and}foundation. As they extracted the stones, they put sods|he would miss of the rich presents destined for him. 

| lTencred, in whose soul avarice had no part, looked round 


they redoubled their efforts; the garrison lost not cou-|/and other combustible matters in their place, and when 
rave; the assaults were gal , the defence was equally jthey had made the aperture sufficiently large, they set|the splendid tent, the burden of twenty camels, in which 





heroic. |fire to them and retired. The sods gradually smouldered jhe was standing, and said, “Then he must give me this 

Timber was now hewn in the neighbouring woods, away ; in the middle of the night a great crash wanltenk filled with valuables of every kind, and moreover 
and the machines named sox serofe) for covering | heard, and the ground shook as if from an earthquake. | as much presents as he has given to all the other princes, 
those who approached to undermine the walls, were con-|'The Crusaders, to their great joy, beheld in the morn-|if 1 will be his vassal.” 


structed. Counts Henry and Hermann of Ascha, two|ing the tower prostrate on the ground; the sight was a] “ What!” said the emperor, when he heard this, 


German nobles, built of enormous beams of oak a ma-| painful one to the besieged, but they ran up a new wall, |“ must he be like me, and have imperial honours?’ Why 
chine named a fox, capable of covering twenty men. It/and repelled the first assaults of the impatient pilgrims,|not ask my crown?” 
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THE CRUSADERS 


A young man of the imperial family of the Paleologi, | droves of captured camels excited the amazement of the 
sneeringly enquired of the Norman knight, if he would | pilgrims, few of whom had ever before seen these ani- 
put it on his horse, and follow himself behind on foot, | mals. 
as the driver; adding, that he deserved to be thrust out} This hard-fought battle inspired both Turks and 
of the assembly. Tancred grasped his sword, and rushed | | Franks with respect for each other; Kilij Arslan ven- 
forward to attack him, but Boemond and the empe sror | tured no more to impede the pilgrims, and the Crusaders 


sprang up together to separate them. At length, at the jsaid aloud, “Had the Turks but the true faith, they 
entreaties and remonstrances of Boemond, Tancred took | would be the first warriors in the world; for it is only 
the required oath. But all real concord between the|the Franks and Turks who are warriors by nature, and 
Greeks and the pilgrims was now at an end. |born for combat and feats of arms.” 
| In re ality, there is a certain degree of resemblance 
BATTLE OF DORYL-EUM. | between the Turks and the Gotho-Germanic race, to 
|which most of the Crusaders belonged. These last ex- 
Nicea was taken on the 20th of June, and nine days | ceed in physical power all other races of the West, and 
afterwards the pilgrim army set forth on its way for Sy- | have conquered every people with whom they have come 
ria. But many of the pilgrims shrank from the toils to |into conflict; the Turks are the same in the East; they 
be encountered, or, lured by the magnitude of the impe-|have overcome Hindoos, Persians, Arabs, and every 
rial pay, remained and entered the service of the empe- other people, and it is remarkable, that in their progress 
ror. Tacticius and his troops went on with the army to | westwards, they met no permanent check till they en- 
act as guides, and to garrison the conquered towns. The | countered the Germans. They are also, to use the ex- 
second day’s march brought the pilgrims to Leucas, where | pression of a distinguished orientalist, “ empire-found- 
they crossed the river Bathys, and entered on the plea-|ing,” like the Germans; but while these last are per- 
sant and fertile valley of Gorgoni, near Doryleum.| haps the most improvable portion of the human faunily, 
Here, for the convenience of the march, the army sepa-|the 'Turks seem actually incapable of making any pro- 
rated into two divisions—one, composed of the troops of | gress i in social or intellectual development. Barbarism 
Boemond, the Duke of Normandy, and the Counts of/is their characteristic, every land languishes beneath 
Blois and St. Paul, moved to the left; the remainder of|their sway, and the best known portion of them, the 
the army marched on the right at no inconsiderable dis-| Ottomans, bave lost the rude energy of their fathers, 
tance. | without learning to supply its place by the powers which 
Meantime Kilij Arslan was not inactive; he invited result from civilisation. How different the condition of 
to his aid all the ‘urkoman hordes that roamed the | the nations of the Germanic blood! 
plains of Lesser Asia, and he now counted beneath his} The present seems to be the most suitable place to in- 
banners a host of one hundred and fifty thousand horse-|form our readers of the different arms and modes otf 
men, with which he kept near the pilgrims. On the | fighting of the Turks and the Crusaders. 
morn of the Ist of July, the first division of the army| The Turkish troops were almost all cavalry, their 
were roused from their repose by the trumpets and the |arms were the bow, the mace, and the scimitar; at a 
cries of their sentinels, and soon the neighing and tram- later period they adopted the use of the lance, from the 
pling of steeds in the distance, and the war-cries of an) Crusaders. Instead of advancing to the charge in a line, 
enemy reached their ears. No time was lost in draw-|they threw their wings forward, keeping back the centre, 
ing up the wagons and baggage along the edge of a!so that they 
marshy ground overgrown with reeds, and placing the|of the wings was attacked, the centre came to its aid; 
women and children behind them. They then made/if the centre, the wings closed on the enemy ; if the 
ready for battle; but ere their array was complete, the wing could not hold out till the centre came to its aid, it 
clouds of Turkish horse poured down upon them, show- | fled, and eaticed the enemy to pursue, then turned when 
ering a dense hail of arrows. The pilgrims pressed for-/it saw the other wing ready to fall on the enemy’s flank 
wards, but the foes awaited them not: they fled, then as/or rear. They fought in effect just as the Parthians did 
quickly returned, and sent forth another flight of arrows, of old, flying and showering their arrows on the pur- 
This unusual mode | sucrs. 
The greater part of the Christian army consisted of 


apparently formed three divisions. 


or assailed them on another side. 
of warfare perplexed the Christians; the heat of the day, 
which was now advancing, exhausted them; many were |infantry, who wore no armour, and had only wooden 
among the last, was T'ancred’s bro-| bows; the possessor of a good sword, or crossbow, at- 
ther William, and he was himself indebted for his safety | tracted consideration. The knight wore a shirt of mail, 
to Boemond. The women, meantime, were not inactive; (plate-armour not being yet in use,) and a plain helmet: 
they supplied the warriors with drink, and exhorted |he bore a shield of iron or plated wood, adorned with 
them to perseverance ; but new squadrons of the Turks | gold or silver, or painted with various colours ; ’ » held 
continually came down, and at length ihe exhausted pil-|in his hand an ashen spear with a sharp iron head, from 
grims were forced to retreat behind their line of wagons, | which usually fluttered a pennon, and a a cross- 
or seek shelter among the reeds ; many, hopeless of life, handled sword hung by his side. The army was divided 
confessed their sins to the priests; and if we may credit |into different corps, each of which advanced in turn 
one of the historians, not a few of the women, prefer-| against the enemy. 

ring slavery to death, arrayed themselves in their finest 
clothes, hoping to subdue the hearts of the conquerors 
by their charms, and thus obtain a milder lot. The 
Turks pressed in on all sides, pillaging and slaughter-| After this victory, the pilg 

ing ; women and maidens fell on their knees to implore} two days in the pleasant valley of G 
their mercy. Atthis moment of despair, the Duke of their vigour and prepare for the toils 
Lorraine, the Count of Toulouse, Hugh of France, and gress. Conscious of the danger they 
other chiefs, were seen approaching at the head of forty | ing their forces, they resolved to separ 
thousand horsemen, for messengers had been despatched | they advanced, they gradually found the fertility of 
to inform them of the danger of their brethren. The land decrease, the Phrygia, on which they now were en- 
pilgrims now made a general attack on the Turks, but tered, is, under even the most favoural le circumstances 
were driven back three times; at length, the warlike incapable of yielding sufficient supplies for an army, 
Bishop of Puy led a strong division round a hill, and | and Kilij Arslan had been careful to remove or destroy | 
fell on the Turks, who, thus assailed on two sides, gave | all the stores of provisions that were in it. 

way and fled. They fought, however, as they retreated, It was now the scorching month of July, the land 
and many of their pursuers fell by their arrows. About | was a desert, water was hardly to be proc ured, no food 
three thousand Turks lay slain ; the loss of the pilgrims | could be had but the ears of the standing — which 


wounded and slain; 


MARCH OF THE PILGRIMS. 


ims abode for the space of 





sonl, to recruit 
their future pro- 
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zfe no more. 


was greater, for two thousand men of noble birth, andj the pilgrims rubbed in their hands. The horses were | mit of 
fruitf 


an equal number of the meaner sort, had fallen.* The ithe first to fail under these privations, and many knights, 


camp of the enemy, well supplied with provisions and /| unable from exhaustion to proceed on foot, might now | minated by the sea. 
The baggage was put in lfrom the summit of a hill which they m 


valuables of various kinds, became their prey, and the|be seen mounted on oxen. 
such portions as they could « 
* Among the slain was Robert of Paris, and the |dogs, goats, sheep, and even the swine, which they had | 
Princess Anna relates his death with evident compla- { with them. Soon these also failed beneath the heat and|c 
the fatigue. 


carry on the backs of the/! 

















Tancred, meantime, 1 


through a 
want of em 90 At length they attained the sum- 


jtown was Tarsus) set up a shout of joy, thinking it was 
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Many men now died of exhaustion, and women 
brought forth the untimely fruit of their womb in the 
|midst of the camp, and on the march. Yet never did 
the nobler qualities of the pilgrims shine forth so glori- 
ously as amidst these sufferings ; their patience was in- 
vincible, their brotherly love most ardent, their unity 
unbroken, their confidence in the ' 
Power was never shaken even for a moment. 

At length, to their inexpressible joy, led by the saga- 
city of their dogs, they reached an abundant river, and 
entered on the fruitful re gion of the Phrygian Antioch, 
but the eagerness with which they sought to quench the 
thirst which tormented them, proved as fatal to many of 
the pilgrims as the preceding scarcity. They were also 
at this time very near losing two of their most distin- 


guidance of a higher 


guished leaders, 

Count Raymond had been for some time so unwell as 
to be carried in a litter. His death had seemed so near, 
that the Bishop of Orange had administered to him the 
last sacraments of the church, and at one time his at- 
tendants actually thought him dead. The joy of the 
army, when he began to amend, proved the value they 
now set on the life of the Count of Toulouse. 

While the army stayed in the pleasant district of 
Antioch, the princes, according to their wont, went into 
the neighbouring woods to take the amusement of the 


chane. Duke Godfrey, who was alone in a dense part 
of the forest, hearing the cries of a poor pilgrim, who, 
as c was cutting wood, was assailed by a monstrous 
bear, hastened to his relief. ‘The bear, quitting the pil- 


vrim, advanced to attack his new enemy; he seized the 


duke by the cloak, and dragged him to the ground. In 
his efforts to draw his i, which was entangled be- 
tween | ft ( y e himself a severe wound 
with itin the thigh, He h er jumped up, seized 
the animal with the left hand, a continued to strike 
him with bis ar d het fe (At leneth the cries of 
t piugrim i rought some 
of the other hunters to th pot, 1 a knight, named 
Hasequin, despatched the m tor th his sword. The 
luke v ne bia 4 i the car Ops 
id | 1p} Mee ¢ L | 4 \ it lO 


TANCRED AND BALDWIN AT TARSUS. 














As on account of Duke G ey’s wound, and in order 
that the pilgrims in general might recruit their strength 
ufliciently, it was ne iry to remain some time where 
they were, the princes resolved to send forward in the 
mean time Tancred, and Baldwin the brother of Godfrey, 
to explore the country, and to get intelligence, if possible, 
of the movements of the Turks. Baldwin marched at 
the head of seven ht { knights, and two thousand 
foot; T'ancred was followe I by five hundred | i rhits, and 
a proportionate number of foot. ey advanced to- 
ether Ly the way ol Iconium to Heraclea. Here ‘T'an- 
cred turned to the left, and entered Cilicia through one 
of the narrow and picture ue defiles w i give a] ie 
into that iruit ilr n the ( ( i ( rst thie 
city of Tarsus, the capital the count 
'arsus, cel brated as the Lill-| e of the apostle Paul, 
lies at a short distance from the sea. It was i place of 
misideravie tr Jes its in ibitants were Christian Greeks 
ind Armenians, but the power was in the hands of the 
Tur rrison. ‘Tancred tried by means of an Arme- 
nian to induce the people to deliver the town to him, but 
»too much in awe of the garrison to make the 
The Turks soon came forth to engage the 
, but were speedily driven back with loss, and 
en fearing the inhabitants, and knowing that the great 


of the pilgrims would soon arrive, they agreed to 
ilow Tar 


he surrender was deferred till the 


icred’s banner to be planted on the wails, but 
arrival of Boemond. 
mained encamped before the gates, 
i gl who had taken a different route, had passed 


gion where his men suffered greatly from 


a mountain, whence the view extended over a 
spotted with towns and villages, and ter- 
They « descended and advanced, till 
sunted they 


ruitful land s 


veheld a city near the sea, and a camp before its walls, 
At the same moment the glitter of their arms was dis- 


erned from the camp and town, ‘The garrison (for the 
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a Turkish army coming to their relief, and loudly threat- |cused himself by saying, that he had pledged his word to | now perfectly recovered, and he and all the princes, as 
ened the Norman. ‘T'ancred, who was of the same|the Turks not to admit any one into the town before the | well as the pilgrims, great and small, united in express- 
opinion, lost not his self-possession ; and Baldwin, on ‘arrival of the Duke of Lorraine. ‘This excuse did not|ing their indignation of the unworthy conduct of Bald- 
his side, deemed both town and camp to be Turkish. | fully content them, but when they had in some measure | win towards the gallant Tancred, and the inhumanity 
The two armies moved with hostile banners against each | satiated their vengeance by the slaughter of such of the| which had caused the death of so many pilgrims. Re- 
other, but soon the Turks had the mortification to see |‘T'urks as were still in the town, their indignation yielded | spect for Godfrey alone withheld Boemond from exacting 
them lay aside their arms, and embrace each other as ‘to the soothing influence of time and reason. vengeance with his own hand. Baldwin excused himself 








brethren. 

Baldwin’s troops now took up their quarters with 
those of T'ancred, by whom they were abundantly sup- 
plied with provisions and refreshment. But harmony 
did not long exist between the chiefs. The following 


as before to his own men, promised to give satisfaction, 

and sought in every way to appease the anger of the 
pilgrims. 

A few days after peace had been restored in Tarsus, Seeing, however, that the minds of many were alien- 

Uncertain whether it} ated from him, he resolved to seek a new field for his 


FIGHT BETWEEN THE PILGRIMS. 





ja fleet was discerned out at sea. 


morning, when Baldwin beheld the banner of T'ancred | might be friendly or hostile, the pilgrims hastened in arms | ambition, and began tu lend an attentive ear to the sug- 
waving on the walls of the town, and heard of the con- | down to the shore, and, to their joy, recognised their | gestions of one Pancratius, an Armenian Christian, 
vention that had been made with the Turks, he saw at| brethren in the faith. The fleet was commanded by one who had attached himself to him at the time of the siege 
once into the project that was formed, of making this the |Guinemar of Bouillon, who was born a subject of Duke|of Nicwa. Pancratius was a man of courage and of ca- 


commencement of a Norman dominion. He broke out | Godfrey ; it was manned by pirates from Flanders, Hol-| pacity, artful and ingenious, well acquainted with the 
into the most violent and contemptuous expressions to-|land, and Friesland, who had been for some time pursuing | state of all that country. He represented to Baldwin, 
wards ‘'ancred and Boemond, and required that the itheir original vocation in the Mediterranean, plundering |that as the number of the Turks was small, and that of 
town should either be plundered, or one half of it given | the infidels instead of their fellow Christians, as hereto- | the Christian inhabitants large, in the interior of the land, 
upto him. Tancred replied that by virtue of the conven-| fore. Guinemar recognised Baldwin as his natural lord,|the conquest of the country, as far as the Euphrates, 
tion he had made, and on account of his being the first}and he and a large portion of his men resolved to aban-| would be a task of no great difficulty. One of the old 
who appeared before the town, he had a right to plant |don their ships, take the cross, and join the pilgrims. |historians of the first Crusade describes Pancratius as 
his standard there, and that he could not consent to the} Strengthened by this accession of force, Baldwin now leading Baldwin (as the tempter did our Lord) up to the 
town’s being plundered, or to share it with another, un- | resolved to advance to Mamistra. On arriving there, he |summit of Mount Taurus, and from thence pointing out 
less the people on being asked anew should give the pre-|encamped in the gardens before the town, and the new |to his view the various fruitful realms, consecrated by 


ference to Baldwin, or try the fate of arms. 





Deputies |comers and the inhabitants soon began to traffic with! historic associations, which lay spread around in pros- 
came from the town, and as they had never heard of a leach other; but some trifling disputes taking place be- | pect. This, however, we apprehend is rather a display 
Duke of Lorraine, they once more declared that 'Tancred!tween them, the Normans sided warmly with their new |of the talent of the writer, than the narrative of a real 
should be their master. Baldwin burst into a rage, and | subjects ; trifles were magnified on both sides into inten- | event. 
cried to them in the presence of ‘Tancred, “ You igno- | tional insults, and both were eager to have recourse to} Baldwin let himself be persuaded, and he now sought 
rantly and foolishly imagine Boemond and this Tancred |arms. But neither Baldwin nor Tancred would take |to engage companions for his enterprise ; but the dislike 
here to be the greatest men in the army, while the su-/on him the responsibility of giving the word for attack ;|in which he was held, on account of his pride, and his 
preme command has been by common consent conferred | and the former, moreover, was awed by the strength of treatment of the noble Tancred, was such, that at first 
on my brother,* and they are as inferior to him in noble: | the walls of the town, while the latter feared to lead his}no knight would place himself under his banner. By 
ness of birth as in number of troops. In sooth, Boe-| troops, which were inferior in number, into the open | dint of promises, however, he at last induced two hun- 
mond and Tancred, so far from being able to protect you | field. A few only, therefore, on either side ventured out, | dred knights, and about twelve or fifteen hundred foot- 
from the punishment which will follow resistance to my jin hopes that these little combats might give a pretext | men, to join him. This project gave great offence to the 
commands, would only draw down upon themselves a/for a regular engagement. | other chiefs, and they concerted with the prelates to issue 
portion of it.” The inhabitants in terror instantly pulled! A Norman baron, Richard prince of Salerno, now jan order prohibiting any of the Crusaders to separate 
down the banner of ‘T'anered, and flung it into the ditch, | hastened to Tancred, and said to him, “ Of a truth thou | from the main body of the army. Baldwin, having had 
and Baldwin’s was displayed in its stead. ‘T'ancred, in- | now showest thyself to be like the merest poltroons, for | timely intimation of this design, departed with his troops 
ferior in power, and also little inclined to violate his vow |if thou hadst either spirit or courage, thou wouldst, with- during the night, and, led by Pancratius, advanced to- 
by a contest with Christians, withdrew to the town of jout hesitation, take vengeance on Baldwin, who ravish- | wards the Euphrates. 
Adana, which had lately been taken by a Burgundian |ed Tarsus from thee, and insulted thee and thine in the | As he proceeded, the Christians joyfully opened to him 
baron, named Wolf; in conjunction with whom, he the/grossest manner. Some are already fighting to clear|the gates of their towns, the Turks abandoned such 
following day made the conquest of Mamistra. As the /thee from this reproach. So give at once orders for all| places as they occupied, and he soon saw himself master 
plunder in this place was considerable, they resolved to |to arm and fall on.” T'ancred gave his consent. In the |of Tellbasher,* Ravendan, and other places this side of 
abide there some days, and give their men repose.t }onset several of Baldwin’s men were slain, but as soon ithe river. Asa reward for his services, he bestowed the 
The retreat of Tancred was a clear proof to the people |as they had time to get themselves in array, they drove|}government of Ravendan on Pancratius, but feigning 
Moved by back the Normans. The contest, however, was kept up/that he could not think of quitting his friend and bene- 
him | warmly, especially on the bridge over the stream which | factor, that artful Armenian set his son over the place, 
possession of two strong towers, and assigned his men/runs by the town, till night parted the combatants. | giving him a secret charge not to admit any Franks into 
quarters in their houses. ‘The remaining towers and Among those who were slain was Richard of Salerno, | the fortress; he at the same time himself opened a com- 
some of the gates were still in the hands of the Turks, !the original author of this civil contest. |munication with the Turks. Information, however, of 
who, as they had little hepes of being relieved, resolved Next morning, when cool reflection had taken the|Pancratius’ treachery was conveyed from Armenia to 
not to await the arrival of the main body of the Cru-| place of wrath, and they saw the loss on both sides, they Baldwin, who demanded that, as a proof of his fidelity, 
saders, but to depart silently by night with their property. repented bitterly of what they had done. Peace and|he should admit a Frank garrison into Ravendan: but 
On the evening of the day which they had fixed for the concord was immediately re-established, and the prisoners ‘neither fair means nor slight torture could induce him to 
}consent, and it was only by threatening to cut him into 


of Tarsus of the superior power of Baldwin. 
his threats and his representations, they now gave 


execution of their project, there arrived three hundred of who had been made, released on both sides. 








Boemond’s men, who craved admittance and a supply of 
Baldwin, in his hostility to the Normans, 


provisions, 
They were obliged 


refused both the one and the other. 
to encamp before the walls, and the pilgrims who were 


| quarters, that Baldwin was enabled to draw from him 
/an order to his son to deliver up the place. He was then 
expelled from the camp. 

Tidings now reached Baldwin of the dangerous state | 


BALDWIN’S DEPARTURE. 


in the town, more compassionate than Baldwin and his | of Duke Godfrey, and fearing that, if absent in case of| 
counsellors, lowered them meat and drink with ropes his death, he should lose the opportunity of claiming to 
from the walls. Having refreshed themselves with food, succeed him in his authority, he laid every thing else | 
they went to rest, suspecting no danger ina place subject aside, and hastened to join the main army. Edessa. This city had in the year 1086 become tribu- 
to their brethren. But meantime the ‘Turks had as-| ‘lhe Crusaders had advanced unopposed from Antioch | tary to the Seljukian sultan, Malek Shah, and was so 
sembled, and favoured by the darkness of the night, they | by Iconium and Heraciea, on the way to Marasia. ‘The | favoured, that there were no Turks residing within its 
issued forth at one of the gates, directed their steps to the | Turks, aware of the mutility of encountering them in the| walls. Its affairs were directed by a council of twelve; 
camp of the newly-arrived pilgrims, fell upon them in field, had fled to the mountains with all their property,|at the head of whom was Theodore, the former imperial 
their sleep, and left not a man of them alive, and then hoping that the want of provisions would accomplish | governor. But Theodore was now old, the strength of 
fled to join their brethren. When morning broke, the |their destruction. But the rapidity with which the}the citizens feeble, the Turks of the vicinity daily ad- 
Turks were missed, and soon the horrors of the night! enemy moved, rendered vain these expectations. It was | vancing in insolence, the lauds were plundered, commerce 
reached the ears of the pilgrims; they were filled with only in the neighbourhood of Marasia that they expe-| impeded, and such of the citizens as fell into their hands 
rage against Baldwin and the other leaders, whose un- rienced any difficulty. Here they had to ascend a steep | obliged to pay heavy ransoms. Urged, therefore, by his 
christian conduct had thus exposed to destruction their mountain by narrow and dangerous paths; several of|council, and by the people, Theodore sent a deputation 
comrades in the hallowed cause. They seized their their beasts of burden tumbled down into the deep val-|to Baldwin, inviting him to come to the defence of the 
arms, and the leaders saved themselves with difficulty from |leys, and were dashed to pieces, and many soldiers, over-| town, and offering him one half of the revenues, and a 
Baldwin ex- come by the toil of the ascent, flung away corslet, helm, | half share of the government, and the entire after his 
jand arms, unable to sustain their weight. At length | death. 

* This assertion of Baldwin could not have been true, |they reached the valley in which Marasia stands, and| Baldwin lent a willing ear to these proposals. He 
| found that town abandoned by the Turks. ; 

Here Baldwin joined the army. Duke Godfrey was 


BALDWIN AT EDESSA., 
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The fame of Baldwin soon passed the river and reached 








their arrows in one of the strong towers. 


as we shall see in the sequel. 
t Jer. Deliv. c v. st. 48, 


* The Turbessel of the historians. 
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Jost no time in setting forth, but on coming to the Eu- 
phrates he found, through the exeytions of Pancratius, a 
strong body of ‘Turks waiting to reccive him. He in- 
stantly returned to Tellbasher, pursued by the enemy, 
who spent three days plundering the country, and then 
retired. Baldwin then with two hundred knights set for- 
ward again, and crossed the Euphrates, without meeting 
any hindrance. He safely reached Edessa, where the 
prince and council, the clergy and people, came forth to 
mect their expected deliverer, and such was their joy at 
the sight of him, that many kissed the feet of himself and 
his fellow-warriors. They entered the town amidst 
hymns of joy and thanksgiving. 

The only discontented person was Theodore, the old 

governor, who saw that Baldwin was more thought of 
than himself, He therefore sought to depress him, and 
maintained the meaning of his proposals to be, that Bald- 
win should have yearly a reasonable remuneration for 
defending the place against the Turks, but without any 
share in the government. But Baldwin, who disdained 
receiving the pay of a Greek, his inferior in birth and in 
power, declared at once that he would return to the 
main army of the Crusaders. Whether he was in 
~arnest in this menace, or hoped thereby to make better 
terms, it had all the effect he could desire. The council 
and the people forced the old prince to make good his 
original offers, and also to adopt Baldwin as his son. 

To prove his gratitude to the people of Edessa, Bald- 
win now led his forces against_Balduk the Turkish Emir 
of Samosata, who had frequently done the Edessenes 
much mischief, by plundering their fields and seizing 
their persons. Balduk was unable to keep the field 
against the Franks, who, on their side, unskilled in the 
attack on strong places, could make no impression on the 
walls of his town. Baldwin therefore leaving a garrison 
in a neighbouring castle to harass Samosata, returned to 
Edessa. 

The Edessenes, with the usual want of reflection of 
the populace, contrasting their present state of ease and 
security with their previous state of terror and alarm, 
and not considering what the real cause of the change 
was, threw all the blame on their old governor; his ava- 
rice, extortion, and treachery had, they thought, been the 
cause of all the evils, both internal and external, that 
they had endured. All orders of the people armed, and 
in a body with Constantine, the lord of some adjacent 
castles, at their head, came to Baldwin and declared that 
with his aid they were resolved to put their old prince to 
death, and transfer the dignity to him. But Baldwin 
made answer, “Far be it from ine, that I should lay a 
hand on the man whom I have acknowledged as a father, 
and to whom I hiave bound myself by an oath. Were I 
thus to defile myself with blood, I should be abhorred by 
all the Christian princes. Rather let me hasten to hi:n, 
and advise him to what may be most for the advantage of 
him and you alike.” 

“This proposal was assented to, and just at that instant 
came a messenger from the prince, entreating of Baldwin 
to mediate between him and the people, as they had al- 
ready surrounded his house and were menacing him 
with all kinds of rigours. He was willing to give up all 
his treasures, and lay down his dignity if they would 
only spare his life. Baldwin tried to prevail on the peo- 
ple to agree to these conditions, but they all cried « No, 
he shall die for his avarice and correspondence with the 
Turks.” The prince Jearning this, and judging that 
Baldwin would not have the power, even if he had the 
inclination to save him, thought his only chance of safety 
lay in flight. He therefore let himself down by a cord 
at. the rear of his palace, but the people caught a 
sight of him as he was descending, and he fell dead to 
the ground, pierced with numerous arrows. They cut 
off the head of the old man and stuck it on the point of | 
a lance, and dragged his trunk through the town. Next 
morning Baldwin was, after some affected reluctance, 
invested with the vacant dignity, the oath of allegiance 
was sworn, and the treasure of his predecessor delivered 
up tohim. There is certainly no reason for suspecting 
him of being concerned in the murder of the unfortu- 
nate old prince, whose avarice and extortion appear to 
have irritated the people ; but we should admire Baldwin 
more, if he had exerted himself more vigorously to re- 
strain the violence of the populace. 

Balduk of Samosata, apprehensive that he would not 


Edessa, offered to give his town up to him for ten thou-! some by the bridge, others by fords which they discovered, 
sand pieces of gold. Baldwin, not thinking it to be for| and encamped along its banks. The next morning they 
his honour to purchase what he expected to take by | advanced towards Antioch, with the Orontes running 
force, declined the proposal ; but when Balduk threatened | through a narrow valley on their right, huge, broken, 
to defend the place to the last extremity, and to put to, pointed rocks towering in view on its farther side. 
death such of the Edessenes and pilgrims as were in his a a a ton 
hands, the Frank prince deemed it advisable to part with DESCRIPTION OF ANTIOCH. 
a portion of his treasures, rather than sacrifice the lives The city of Antioch, celebrated alike in ancient his- 
of his new subjects and of his companions in arms. The tory and in that of the church, is situated in a beautiful 
bargain was concluded, and Balduk himself came to re- valley about ten miles distant from the Mediterranean 
side at Edessa. sca. A lofty mountain runs to the north of the town, 
Shortly afterwards Saruj, the only town that inter-| and terminates in a promontory on the coast of the sea; 
rupted the communication between Edessa and Antioch, another range nearly in the same direction, but farinland, 
came under the power of Baldwin. Its people having/ extends between Antioch and Aleppo. The waters of 
rebelled against Balak, their lord, and refused to pay the! both meet in the lake Ofrinus, which lies north of the 
customary tribute, he himself called on Baldwin to re-| town, and abounds in fish. The circuit of the lake is a 
duce them to obedience. His call met a ready accept-} day’s journey, and it is connected with the Orontes by a 
ance, and after having sustained a vigorous attack of| stream of no great magnitude. ‘The Orontes itself rises 
three days, the people of Saruj were glad to submit on|in the mountains north of Damascus, flows then north- 
being promised security for their lives and properties.) wards in a narrow, savage valley, till rocks on the east, 
They had by their lavish promises induced Balduk, the|and the gradual sinking of the land on the west, sud- 
former Prince of Samosata, to collect soldiers, and come}|denly give it a westerly direction, and it approaches 
to their aid; but when he arrived, he found that the} Antioch from the northeast, and having washed its walls 
town had already surrendered. He then declared that) on the west side, becomes navigable, continuing its course 
he had come to the aid of Baldwin, who, either believing | southwards to the sea. The mountains which run pa- 
or affecting to believe him, returned with him to Edessa/rallel with the Orontes from the neighbourhood of 
on as friendly terms as before. | Damascus, and between it and the sea, divide, not far 
Baldwin was now the lord of a considerable territory.! from Antioch, into several ranges, two of which extend 
He set governors in the conquered places, regulated the to that city on the south. ‘That on the east gradually 
amount of the taxes, and discharged all the duties of an} declines, and its declivities are covered with vineyards 
able, prudent ruler. and gardens; that on the west is steep and abrupt, and 
jbetween them is an exceeding deep rugged ravine, 
through which a rapid mountain stream runs into the 
town, and having through subterraneous pipes supplied 
While Baldwin was thus establishing his dominion! all the houses and gardens of the place with water, 
beyond the Euphrates, his rival, Tancred, was winning} rushes on to join the majestic and placid Orontes. On 
both Jands and wealth. All the towns and castles around | the extremity of the western rocky height, commanding 
Mamistra submitted to him, and he received large sums}a splendid view of the whole region to the lake Ofrinus, 
of money from both the Turks and Armenians, in return| stands connected with the walls of Antioch the strong 
for safety and protection. He took by assault, after a} and nearly inaccessible castle, one perilous pathway alone 
vigorous defence, the town of Alexandretta. The Turk-| running down into the narrow glen beneath. The town 
ish garrison here were put to the sword by the pilgrims,|is surrounded by double walls of cut stone, of such 
and soon after Tancred departed to join the great host} thickness that a chariot with four horses could with ease 
run along them; their strength is augmented by four 


ADVANCE OF THE CHRISTIAN ARMY. 


of the Crusaders, who were now at Artasia. 
The difficulties of the way were now all overcome,/ hundred and fifty towers built at convenient distances on 
the steep ranges of ‘Taurus and Amanus were left behind,| their circuit. ‘The south side of the town, being close 
and the pilgrims, after a rest of some days at Marasia,}to the mountain and the castle, has no gate; on the 
were again in motion for Syria. The Turks fled from} west, facing the Orontes, was the gate of St. George ; 
all the towns and villages as they approached, and the} on the north, at the spot where that river comes close to 
Christian inhabitants came forth with joy to meet and| the town, the Bridge gate; northeast, what was after- 
welcome them. ‘They were also cheered by the illusive| wards named from Duke Godfrey, the Duke’s gate, and 
tidings of the great city of Antioch having been deserted | the Dog’s gate; and on the east the gate of St. Paul.* 
by its garrison. They now drew near to Artasia, a flour-| A little brook rises in the neighbourhood of this last 
ishing town, but fifteen miles distant from Antioch, and! gate, and directs its course towards the Dog gate, making 
on the appearance of Count Robert of Flanders, with the all that part of the ground marshy. 
advance corps of the army, the inhabitants rose on the Pee ’ eee 
Turkish garrison, and opened their gates to admit the STATE OF ANTIOCH. 
Crusaders. The Turks of Antioch, hearing what had| The city of Antioch had been wrested from the power 
happened, sent a party of light cavalry to entice the} of the Greeks in the time of Sultan Malek Shah. Its 
Christians out of the town, and when that stratagem| present governor was Baghi Seyan,t a near relation of 
failed they laid close siege to it. But on the approach! the Seljukian princes. In the contests between Rodvan 
of the main army they deemed it expedient to give over) and Dekak, the sons of Tiitdsh, after the death of their 
the siege and retire, as they found that Robert of Nor-| father, he sided sometimes with the one, sometimes with 
mandy was preparing to get with his forces into their! che other. _He Was just returned from aiding Rodvan in 
rear, and cut them off from Antioch. an expedition against Emesa and Shaizar, (Cesarea,) 
At Artasia were now assembled all the pilgrims, ex-| when intelligence reached him of the capture of Nicwa, 
cept those who were with Baldwin at Edessa. The and the defeat of Kilij Arslan. He immediately wrote, 
number of those who appeared under arms was, it is said,| and sent his sons to the different Seljukian princes, call- 
three hundred thousand, all full of hope and animated |ing on them to unite and avert the common danger ; but 
with zeal. By the advice of the lezate Ademar, it was} private enmity prevailed too strongly among them to 
resolved that there should be no more private and inde-| suffer them to attend to his representations, and he was 
pendent enterprises like those of Baldwin and Tancred, left to his own unaided efforts for the defence of Antioch, 
but that the whole army should act in concert for the one} Baghi Seyan, thus left to himself, began to make pre- 
great object that was in view. | parations for a vigorous defence. He was naturally of a 
Robert of Normandy meantime pursued the Turks of| rigid character, and he let no feelings of justice or hu- 
Antioch, and came to the handsome, ancient stone bridge | manity impede him in his course. Hitherto the Chris- 
which crossed the river Orontes. ‘This bridge was de-|tians of Antioch had been sufiered by their Turkish 
fended by two strong towers on either side, garrisoned masters to pursue their occupations undisturbed, being 
by a hundred Turkish soldiers; a large party of Turks| only excluded from public offices and from military ser- 
also occupied the farther bank. The Norman prince and| vice ; but now, dreading their correspondence w ith the 
his men boldly commenced the attack, but their corslets | 
availed not to repel the Turkish arrows, and the bridge} * These names were given to the gates by the Franks, 
was gallantly maintained, till repeated messages brought} when they were in possession of Antioch. 
up the whole crusading army, and then the Turks yielded} 7 Called Cassano (Hassan!) by the poet, J. D. c. vi. 
to numbers and retired. The pilgrims crossed the river, | st. 56. 








be long able to resist the vigour of the new Prince of 
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enemy, he 


n 


’ ye 
their wives and property as security for their peaceful |all the other parts were thrown away. 


conduct. He collected provisions and military stores, 
and repaired and strengthened the fortifications. With 
the addition of those Turks of the neighbouring districts 
who had sought shelter in Antioch, the garrison amount- 
ed to from six to seven thousand horsemen, and between 


fifteen and twenty thousand footmen.* 


THE CHRISTIANS BEFORE ANTIOCH. 


Ere the chiefs led their troops beneath the walls of the 
strong city of Antioch, they held a solemn council to 
deliberate on the mode in which they should proceed, 

In this council the opinions were twofold. Some 


maintained that they should not venture to sit down be- 
fore so strong a town at that season of the year, just as 
the winter was about to commence.- They advised that 
the army should take up its quarters for the winter in the 
fruitful districts about them, and in the spring, when 
they would be aided by the troops of the Greek emperor, 
and by bodies of pilgrims from the West, commence the 
work with vigour. 

On the other side it was argued that the army had 
with the aid of God already overcome unspeakable diffi- 
culties, that the continuance of such grace was only to 
be obtained by confidence, and by unceasing activity ; 
while delay would only give time for Antioch to be more 
strongly secured, and for the enemies to come to its relief 
from all sides. 

This last opinion, which was strongly supported by 
the Count of ‘Toulouse, prevailed in the council of the 
princes, and on the 21st of October, 1097, the Christian 
with loud shouts, and the sound of trumpets, ap- 
A deep silence, on 


army, 
peared before the walls of Antioch. 
the contr iry, reigned 
the pilgrims as if it were devoid of inhabitants, 


As the south side of the town, defended by the moun- | sembling a tower, under which they placed a party of | 
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; clo all ; 3 ‘ oP ; a 
expelled them all from the town, retaining|their palate, most of them disdaining even the breast ; | ing alive. 


Wines of every 
kind were held as cheap as water; the supply of months 
was wasted in a few days. All the fine ornamental 
timber and fruit trees of the lovely gardens around An- 
tioch were cut down to form sheds for cattle and huts 
for men, and the whole of the country was speedily 
converted into a desert. Meantime every species of ex- 
cess was indulged in; women of loose life were every 
where to be seen in the Christian camp, which presented 
scenes of riot and profligacy equal to any that the neigh- 
bouring grove of Daphne had witnessed in the days of 
heathenism. No apprehensions were entertained of the 
Turks ; the surrender of the town was hourly expected. 

The inactivity of the Turks, however, did not con- 
tinue. It was now the practice of the pilgrims to cross 
the Orontes from Duke Godfrey’s camp, and go to a dis- 
tance in search of forage for the horses. One day as 
they were thus engaged, they were fallen on by the 
Turks, and several of them were slain before they could 
swim back over the river. To prevent the recurrence of 
such a mishap, it was resolved in the council to build a 
bridge of boats over the Orontes at that place, for the 
more easy passage of the foragers, and to enable their 
friends to come to their aid when they were attacked. 
Boats were collected from the river and the lake, then 
bound together with ropes, and planks laid on them, 
covered with sods of earth, and all made fast. 

Daily sallies of the besieged disquieting the Christian 
camp before the Dog gate, it was resolved to attempt the 


|destruction of the stone bridge, by which alone the ene- 


my could pass, as the water which ran from the spring 
near St. Paul’s gate rendered all the rest ef the ground 
before the town soft and boggy. The strength of the 





bridge, however, and the obstinate resistance of the gar- 


! within the town, and it seemed to} rison, made ull their efforts vain. They then consiructed 


and moved up to the bridge a strong pent-house, re- 


The tents were rendered useless by the tor. 
rents of rain that fell, and all was misery and desolation, 

While the pilgrims were in this deplorable state, they 
received intelligence of the melancholy fate of Sweno, 
the prince of Denmark. ‘his gallant youth had set 
forth at the head of one thousand five hundred pilgrims 
to join the army of the cross. He was accompanied by 
Florina, daughter of the Duke of Burgundy, and widow 
of the Prince of Philippi, the gift of whose hand was to 
reward his valour, when the Christians should have con- 
quered the holy city. But the holy city neither of them 
was fated to behold. They pitched their tents one even- 
ing in a wood by a lake, named Fimininis, in Lesser 
Asia; in the night they were suddenly fallen on by a 
party of Turks, and after a gallant resistance, all were 
slain.* 

Numbers now began to quit the camp; some retired 
to Cilicia, some to Baldwin at Edessa ; even princes and 
knights stained their fame by deserting their brethren. 
Robert of Normandy went to Laodicea, and was with 
difficulty induced to return. Tactitius, the Greek, having 
first vainly advised to give up the sicge for the winter, 
set out under pretence of going to Constantinople for 
supplies, and returned no more to the camp.t But what 
gave most scandal, was the flight of the hermit, the 
author of the whole expedition! As we have already 
observed, his character, though enthusiastic, was deficient 
in firmness, hence he exercised little or no influence in 
the Christian camp ;+ and now seeing the lamentable 
state to which the pilgrims were reduced, he probably 
deemed that ultimate success was hopeless. In the night 
he fled away in company with William the Carpenter ; 
but both were taken in their flight by Tancred, and 
brought back to the camp, where they were obliged, after 
undergoing the reproaches of Boemond, and the con- 
tempt of those who persevered, to swear to be steady to 





their vows. The hermit got off with hard language ; 
the knight was obliged, as a penance, to pass an entire 


tain and the castle, offered no position for a camp, and|armed men, who should prevent the sallies of the be-| night in the open air before the tent of Boemond. 


the Orontes rendered the gate of St. George and the|sieged. 


| 


But the Turks now directed all their efforts 


To crown the calamities of the Christian host, the 


Bridge gate inaccessible to them, the pilgrims stretched |aeainst this work, and having foreed the Crusaders to | Duke of Lorraine, their hope and stay, now fel! danger- 


their lin 


lines before the remainder of the walls of the city.|tetire a little way from the bridge, they sallied forth, set | ously ill. 
|of the princes was held, and undismayed by danger, un- 


Boemond, with his Normans and the Christian in-|it on fire, and returned in triumph to the town.* 


In this state of perplexity a general council 


habitants of Antioch who had joined him, encamped The Christians, having re-established their artillery | broken by want, their unanimous resolve was not to 
before the gate of St. Paul; next to his, and extending | before the bridge, expected to be able by means of it to|desist from the siege. It was determined that Boemond 
thence to the Dog gate, was the camp of Robert of | keep the enemy confined. As long as it was in action, and the Count of Flanders should advance into the in- 
Flanders, Robert of Normandy, Stephen of Blois, and | the T'urks did not stir, but the moment the workmen | terior of the country in search of provisions, and that, 
Hugh the Great, with their Normans, Franks, and Bre- | ceased, they sallied forth as before. At length the pil- | relying on the aid of God, they would remain till An- 
tons; before the Dog gate lay the Count of Toulouse | grims, seeing there was no other remedy, resolved to | tioch was won. 
and the Bishop of Puy, with Gascons, Provencals, and | block up the bridge with masses of rock, and render it] These chiefs accordingly set forth at the head of two 
Burgundians ; finally, before the Duke’s gate were the |useless, ‘This being done, the annoyance ceased in this | thousand horse, and fifteen thousand foot. As they 
Duke of Lorraine, his brother Eustace, the Counts of |quarter; but now the besieged began to sally forth at St.| were retarning on the third day with a large booty which 
Toul, Montaigu, and ot} , at the head of the Lorrain-|George’s gate, and come and attack the pilgrims at the;they had collected, they were attacked by the Turks. 
ers, Frisians, Swabians, Franconians, and Bavarians. | bridge of boats) One day a party of three hundred |Boemond was obliged to yield to superior might, and 
Hitherto the Christian army was rather a military | were at this place fallen on by the Turks, and many of | leave behind what he had gathered; and the supply 
confederation than one united body. Each chief and|them slain before aid could come to them from Duke | brought into the camp by the Count of Flanders sufficed 
his troops were independent of the others; for though |Godfrey’s camp. The Turks were driven back to the | but for a few days. 
Raymond, or any other of the superior icity, but here they were reinforced, and they again chased} ‘The Crusaders, who generally neglected second causes, 


ers 





Ciodtrey, or 


princes, micht exercise an apy irently supreme command, 
it was merely a tacit acknowledgment of his anthority. 
The evil of divided commands having been fe!t, it was 
now resolved that the great princes should possess the 
supreme authority alternatively. Nothing, however, 
was to be done without the consent of the princes, who 
formed a council, and all costly undertakings were to be 


defrayed by the contributions of all. 


During the first fifteen days of the siege, the Turks | itself in their camp. 


remained inactive within their walls, viewing with amaze- 


ment, through the gratings of their gates, the arms, the | sent out in quest of supplies returned empty-handed, or 


dress, and the manners of the Franks. ‘The Crusaders 


in the mean time spread themselves over the country in| of provisions were brought in by the Armenian and 


search of plunder; and fruits and corn of every kind, 
and droves of cattle, were brought each day in such 
abundance into the camp, that the most fastidious deli- 
cacy was exhibited in the consumption. ‘The pilgrims 
would eat none but the ripest and choicest fruits; the 
thighs and shoulders alone of the oxen would please 

* Baghi Seyan is the original of Tasso’s Aladine, 
King of Jerusalem. See Jerusalem Delivered, c. i. st. 
83—90. 

We may here observe that a great number of the cir- 
cumstances in the poet’s siege of Jerusalem, really oc- 
curred at the siege of Antioch. We will point them 
out as we proceed. 


ithe pilgrims, many of whom, while flying from their!saw the immediate agency of Heaven in every thing that 
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| 
| 
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| 
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swords, were precipitated from the bridge of boats into 
ithe river, and saved their lives with difficulty. 


FAMINE IN THE CAMP. 


While the time and vigour of the pilgrims were wasted 
in these indecisive encounters, want began to display 
i “Towards Christmas the scarcity 

which prevailed equaled the former superfluity. Parties 
were cut to pieces by the Turks; only small quantities 


Syrian Christians, and the passage to the harbour of St. 
Simeon, at the mouth of the Orontes, whither the vessels 
of the Genoese and Pisans resorted with provisions, was 
perilous. The rich alone could purchase, the poor lived 
on the vilest substances, such as pieces of leather and 





the bark of trees. So many died, that space could 
hardly be found to bury them ; and of seventy thousand 
horses, there were not more than two thousand remain- 





* This may have been in Tasso’s mind when he con- 
ceived the sally of Clorinda and Argantes to burn the 
towers of the Christians. J. D. c. xii. 

+ That is, mangonels and other machines for- casting 
stones and darts. 





befell them. Their present sufferings they therefore re- 
garded as the chastisement of their secret sins ; and the 
shock of an earthquake, and the appearance of a north- 
ern light, tended to confirm them the more in this belief. 
The Bishop of Puy, as papal legate, mow enjoined a fast 
of three days, as a means of appeasing the Divine wrath ; 
and great as were their sufferings from want, the pilgrims 
obeyed the injunction as a sacred duty; processions, 
solemn masses, and chanting of psalms, were performed 
throughout the camp, all games of hazard were prohibit- 
ed, all women of loose life, and even the married women, 
were removed from the camp. Severe punishment was 
inflicted on transgressors. 

One of the first examples made, was that of a monk, 
for a breach of chastity. He was convicted by the ordeal 
of red-hot iron, and severely whipped, and then led 
naked round the camp, as a warning to others. 

While the prudent legate was thus seeking to purify 
the morals and revive the spirit of the pilgrims, he was 





* Tasso has made a most beautiful episode of the 
death of Sweno. See J. D.c. viii. It is rather strange 
that the poet has omitted the character of Florina. 

¢ See J. D. c. xiii. st. 68-69. 

+ What a different person is the Peter of history, from 
the Peter of poetry! See the Jerusalem passim. 











